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ARMING THE RICH AGAINST 
THE WORKING PEOPLE, 


TO DOCTOR BLACK. 


Bolt-court, 1st December, 1831. 
Doctor, 

I snovutv Take no notice of bloody 
old Timgs, of stupid and sickly Guone, 
or of the still more stupid and sickly 
Courier; but when YOU, who have 
sense and sincerity, and whom I have 
actually dignified with the title of 
Doctor ; when you become the serious 
and strenuous advocate for arming the 
rich against the working people, I really 
feel.alarmed, being sure that, if your 
efforts prevail, our country must become 
a scene of desolation and of blood. 
Therefore, I beg you to reflect well and 
long before you determine to pursue this 
course, 

I notice, in your paper of to-day, a 
letter, pretended to have been written 
at Manchester, containing great praises 
on the military association which has 
been formed at Salisbury. On this 
letter, and op this military association, 
you bestow great praises, and, indeed, 
you recommend similar associations to 
be formed all over the kingdom; or, in 
other words, that there may be a general 
arming of the rich against the poor in 
towns, equivalent to that arming: which 
consists of yeomanry cavalry in the 
country: you want a town foot-yeo- 
manry, to be ready to fight the working 
people in the towns! And yet you find 
fault with the working people for enter- 
taining feelings of hostility towards 
people of property, and you pass a sen- 
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Who 


¥ 
tence of execration upon every man who } he 


represents the heaping up of masses of a)! es 
. . . 1 t a . 
property, as a national evil, and as in- a 


> 


jurious to those who create all the © 


was written by a man who never was at * 
and [ will bet you ten © © 


+ 
wt 


property. Oe 
This letter, dated from Manchester, ee 


Manchester ; ) 

sovereigns to one, that, ifI be furnished © 
with the means of calling what witnesses : 
I please before a competent tribunal, . ~ 
I will produce clear proof that Brodie 9 


himself wrote the letter; which, besides ie, 

its bad grammar and inherent stapidity, ze 
and the praises which it bestows upon 7)” 
Brodie, all the facts and circumstances © 
that are stated and alluded to, prove ~~ 
it must have come from some resi- “ahs 
dent of Salisbury ; while the endless —| *j 


praises of the Printer-Banker-Lieu-* > 
tenant-Colonel, form a strong pres (7%) 
sumption that the letter was written by > # 
the Printer-Banker himself. I shall. 7) | 
now take the letter bit by bit, remark © 

upon it as I proceed, and show its base- ©) 
ness and insolence, and also the mis« ' 4 


chievous tendency of it, bi 
oe 


Manchester, Nov. 25, 1831. ey ; 
Sir, it 
L was in Salisbury on the 2d of November, © 7 
when your paper of the Ist, containing a letter 
from ** An inhabitant” of that place, Was ppt =| * ” 
into my hands. It happened thatthis was the (7 
drill day of the corps of Volunteer Infantry 4 
thereiu alluded’ to; and being much pleased 
with the observations containedin your paper, ~ 
aud having beeu myself formerly inthe army, 

I strolled out in the afternoow, to seewhat sors 7 

of stuff this corps was composed of; and I |)” % 
must confess, that if | was astonished, in the Utes 
first instance, at the military appearance they — 
presented, | was much more so at the extra- 
ordinary facility with which they performed , 

their movements. No man seeiped to me tv 

be at a loss. Every ove knew his place, and I 

was particularly struck with the manner in 

which they performed the difficult manceuvres 

of street firing, aud with the wouderful order 

they preserved in charging with bayonet in 

line. In fact, | have never seen a regiment 

of regular soldiers preserve better order, I 

was surprised to fiod that this corps bad not 

heen embodied much more than nine months,. - 

and that they bad never had aw adjutant to iu- 


struct them. 1 Jearut, on further emi. 





that their Lieutenant-colonel, © ir. 
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though he had never been in the army, hada!and before this battalion existed 
natural taste for military tactics, and that he | prodie’s battalion could fly through the 


had, during the last war, been an officer. of 
volunteers, and that there was an intelligent 


{ 


} 


air, carrying waterspouts with them, 


serjeant-major; and that by these two, aud by they might, indeed, do some good ; ‘but 


a few serjeants and corporals, who had been 
formerly members of volunteer corps, the 
battalion bad been brought to its present ex- 
traordinary state of perfection. I must not 
omit to add, that I was further informed, that 
the exertions of these persons have been ren- 
dered the more successful by the great zeal of 
the parties whom they bad to instruct. The bat- 
talion, | was told, consisted priucipally (both 
officers and privates) of tradesmen—that the 
mayor elect even was a private—that many 
other privates were wealthy men, or the sons 
of wealthy men—and that the remainder were 
artisans, but all respectable, aud all having a 
strong esprit de corps. My informant added, 
that the formation of this little battalion had 
done more good than any one thing he had ever 
recollected to have taken place in Salisbury ; 
that it had united ‘* for a good purpuse,”’ men 
of different political opinons and of different 
grades wm society: and that he was quite sure 
that, under al/ circumstances, every member 
of the corps would do his utmost to preserve 
the public tranquillity. 





what good are they to do by swaggering 
about the streets of the little tranquil 
city of Salisbury? They are, it seems, 
under all circumstances, “ to preserve 
the public tranquillity.” Yes, as long 
as that tranquillity is not disturbed ; but 
only let a real disturbance come; let a 
couple of thousand chopsticks be got 
together, in hostile array; let them 
enter the city, and let one single flint 
stone come, whizzing within a few 
inches of the head of Brodie, away goes 
all ‘* his na/ural taste’’ for military 
tactics, and away scamper the members 
of the corps, each to his counter, his 
desk, or his taxing office. It is the 


| FIRES, ‘which, as the writer of the 


BrightonGuardian eloquently says, “‘ ts 
the plague of plagues; and this horri- 
ble plague, which has been augmented 


As to the battering of Brodie, the} by the calling out of the yeomanry, 
knife and the loaf were in his own | must, of necessity, be brought into the 
hands, and also the lump of butter; so | towns by the establishment of corps of 
that it is no wonder that he laid it on|defiance like that of Brodie. The 


pretty thickly. 


‘“ His natural taste” for | working people are the millions after 


military tacties was so likely to be/all! the order of the world requires that 
found out by a Manchester traveller,|they should be so: and, what does 
who happened to have been in the army; | the very sight of one of these yeoman- 


so likely to see Brodie and his tame batta- 
lion, and who “ strolled out,” tolook at it! 
This is all so likely, that we will not, 
for a moment, question the truth of it ; 
nor will we doubt that the famous corps 
consists of comparatively rich people; 
but with regard to the information 
which this inquisitive Manchester gen- 
tleman picked up; namely, “ that the 
*‘formation of this little battalion had 
“* done more good than any one thing 
** that he ever recollected to have taken 
** place in Salisbury ;” as to this piece 
of infornration, which is conveyed to us 
in a sentence which a chambermaid 
would have been ashamed to construct ; 
as to this piece of information, I would, 
if I had been the Manchester man, have 
asked Brodie WHAT GOOD this band 
of swaggering blades had accomplished ? 
The FIRES in the county of Wilts are 
three times as numerous as they were 
before the yeomanry were calied out, 





ry or volunteer corps (called out in time 
of peace) say to these working millions ! 
Why, it says precisely what we shall 
find Brodie himself saying in the next 
extract. 


l have been thus diffuse about this corps, 
because I am convinced that, with such a 
force, Salisbury is secure from all riots’ and 
disturbance. Had such a body of men existed 
in Bristol, that city would have been saved 
from the disgrace which must henceforth 
ever attuch to her name. Now let me come to 
my grand point. You pertinently remark 10 
your paper of the first of November, that 
“« were there any thing like a general ferment, 
the military alone would be found inadequate 
to the demands of them.”” Was there ever a 
remark more just, and could I have suppos¢ 
thata month would have elapsed without Go- 
vernment calling on the inhabitants of, at least, 
the larger towns ta come forward to epre 
themselves as volunteers, particularly as they 
must have known, or ought to have ae 
the good effects produced by the existence i 
such a corps at Salisbury? Are they afraid | 


arm the middle classes ? or, are they aa 
that the haughty Tory aristocrats will ¢@ 
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them to account for doing so? Let me give! Pimes, and the nasty stinking Globe, 


them one word of advice. 
while they can. If they are desirous of saving 
this yet happy country from all the horrors of 
the first years of the French Revolution, when 
from the contempt on the part of the nobles to- 
wards the middle classes, the government of 
that wretched and devoted country was vested 
in the very scum and dregs of society. If, I 
say, they are desirous of saving their country, 
let them, at once put their trust in ali those 
who have property to defend; let them place 
confidence in them, and | will answer for it 
that their power and influence will be sufficient 
TO KEEP THE REST IN SUBJECTION. 


Subjection means to throw down un- 
der, or, to be thrown down under ; 
it fairly means, in this case, to trample 
down, or to put down and keep down 
by force. Brodie need not have taken 
the pains to tell the people this in words; 
for he tells it them much more convin- 
cingly by the mere exhibition of his 
corps of tawdry fribbles, with guns in 
their hands, hairy caps on their heads, 
and a parcel of belts strapped round 
their bodies ; which arms and accoutre- 
ments would, as Boileau said of the 
Dutch, only serve, in case of need, to 
sgtard their flight. One may say of 
Brodie and his corps, as the French am- 
bassador said to the chief of a Swiss 
canton, who had boastingly shown him 
the arsenals of the republic :—“ All 
** that you have to do now is, to pray to 


“* God to preserve you from the folly of | g 


“ attempting to use it.” The very sight 
of Brodie’s corps tells the working 
people, “we mean to keep you IN 
““ SUBJECTION: we mean to have 
“‘ your labour, and to give you so little 
“* for it, that you shall have nothing but 
** potatoes to eat and water to drink : 
““we mean to cumpel you, by these 
“ bayonets, fo live upon the price of a 
** gallon loaf and threepence a week for 
“* food and clothing!” ‘This is what 
the bare sight of Brodie’s corps says to 


the working people of the great, fruit- | pe 


ful, and beautiful county of Wilts, where 
you find an ancient church in every mile, 
and where scores of villages have been 
nearly totally depopulated by that more 
than infernal system of accUMULATION, 
which Brougham and his society have 
published a book to applaud to the skies, 
Which book thé beastly and bloody old | 


Let them be wise | 


pulf off as the sure means of putting a 
stop to the fires, and which even you, 
Doctor, have condescended to praise : 
this is the language of the sight of 
Brodie’s corps. And, what is the na 
tural effect of such language? Why, 
to make the poor hate the rich, and en- 
tertain towards them unquenchable ani- 
mosity. Human nature must be totally 
changed : defiance and confempt must 
excite feelings of conciliation and love, 
before these broad and insulting threats 
cease to excite hatred and revenge. 
How many fights have we all seen 
produced by a word of defiance, or by 
a holding up of a fist. The bare sight 
of Brodie’s corps, is the holding up of a 
fist to the working people of Salisbury ; 
and, now, coming to this writer’s 
“GRAND POINT,” do you think, 
Doctor, that it would be wise to raise 
such corps in the great towns? Do you 
think that it would be wise for a corps 
like Brodie’s, consisting of a handful of 
‘soft-handed manufacturers and clerks, 
to be exhibited, in the way of menace, 
to the working people of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and the like? That 
is the grand point you and your corres- 
pondent are aiming at; and, from at- 
tempting to carry that point, God pre- 
serve the people of property in those 
reat towns. This insolent and empty- 
skull scrawler has the ignorance and 
impudence to say that ““ SUCH a body 
of men” would have prevented thy 
ruinous proceedings at Bristol! The 
stupid creature never saw either Man- 
chester or Bristol. The presumptuous 
simpleton thinks that every town in the 
kingdom, except London, is like Salis- 
bury ; a quiet little place, with about 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants, the 
broad and convenient streets of which, 
when you go from the Wen, and hap- 
n to be in them in a week-day, are 
su still and so free from people, that, 
until you have reflected, you think that 


all the folks are gone to church ; this ; 


ass really seems to think that this little 


silent place, lying in a valley surrounded | 


by immense plains, is like Manchester 
or Birmingham; and that his corps 





would keep the working people of either 
L2 
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in complete subjection! And Bristol! 
Does the insolent beast recollect that 
that city is inhabited by a hundred 
thousand people; that within a few 
miles of it there are more colliers at 
work under ground than would make 
up, three times over, the population of 
the city of Salisbury; and that the 
sailors, the bargemen, and other persons 
employed upon the water, far exceed 
the whole of the population of Salisbury ? 
Does the insolent and stupid creature 
know that the working men at either 
Birmingham or Manchester, each hav- 
ing either a gun ora sharp spindle al- 
Ways within his reach, exceed, five- 
fold, the whole of the population of 
Salisbury, all ranks, ages, and sexes in- 
cluded? Far from me the thought of 
saying this in disparagement of Salis- 
bury, which is a beautiful city, and just 
what a city ought to be; which has five 
little rivers, which become one at or 
near it; and which has every circum- 
stance in and arouud it to make it a 
scene of happiness, were it not for the 
existence of those causes out of which 
the corps of this Brodie has arisen, over 
and above that brilliant cause, Brodie’s 
‘natural taste” for military tactics. 

Our next extract has more sense in 
it; that is to say, if this scrawler be 
right in his premises. 

Do not let it be supposed, that when the 
Reform Bill shall have been passed (which it 
will be), all things will go on quietly. No: 
the lower orders, the uneducated, and the un- 
reflecting, still siruggling with difficulties, 
will be disappointed because immediate relief 
is not afforded them. There will be tumults, 
dreadful riots, and bloodshed, such as it sickens 


the heart tocontemplate. Yes, | repeat, there 
will be, if the middle classes are not armed. 


Very true, hero of Salisbury: the Re- 
form Bill alone (which you say will be 
passed, and which I say will not) will not 
make things quiet; and there will be 
tumults, though not so bloody as you 


ve] 
seem to apprehend. There wiil be 


these, unless the Reform Bill exchange 
the accursed potatoes for bacon ; but this 
it would do, if it were passed in its 
original form and fairly act upon. But, 
Brodie, you are certainly misled “ by 
your natural taste for military tactics,"’ 
if you really suppose that arming the 


principal towns of the kingdom. 
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rich against the poor would prevent 
these tumults and their, natural conse- 
quences : it would produce just thecon- 
trary effect; and if any-thing could 
produce bloodshed in England, it would 
be this very measure which you are now 
recommending, with so much insolence 
and so much malignity. 

What has been the language of the 
rich to the poor? What has been the 
language of farmers to their labourers ? 
What has been the language of manu- 
facturers, miners, and coal-masters, to 
their workmen? Why, this: “ We 
‘wish you to be happy: we give you 
“ every farthing that we can afford to 
“ give: but we ourselves have so much 
“to give in taxes and in tithes; and 
‘you, on your part, have so largea 
*‘ portion of your earnings to give in 
** taxes on what you consume, that it 
‘is out of our power to give you that 
“which you ought to receive.” This 
has been the language of the people of 
wealth, to the working people. Aye, my 
dear Doctor, and this has been your 
language, too, for the last year anda half, 
during which time you have been inces- 
santly accusing the boroughmongers 
of causing, by their extortions, the half- 
starvation of the working people. What, 
then! do you now recommend bayonets 
to be raised against the working people 
in order to keep them” ina state of sud- 
jection; that is to say, kept down by 
force in that state of half-starvation! Is 
this what your justice and humanity 
suggest? When you inserted this vil- 
lanous letter, and sent it forth with 4 
stamp of your approval, 1 hope that you 
had not read it. 

I do not mean that they should arm them- 
selves without authority from his Majesty s 
Government, but 1 do call on that Governmen 


most earnestly, without loss of time, to insti- 
tute corps of volunteer infantry im all the 
Let them be 
entirely under the control of Government 
let judgment and discretion be exercised iu the 
choice of the commanding officer ip particula's 
and of the other officers, and let no man be 
admitted, even as a private, who cannot (a5 

understand has been the case at Salisbury) 
bring good testimovials as to his characte’. 
With such a force, under the control of "m 
King and his Government, the nation “* 

sufe. Without it—Reform or no Reform DB! 
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—the nation will be ruined, and the low 
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orders, like the angry lion, who lashed himself 
to death with his own tail, destroy themselves, 
and, in doing so, will-destroy us of the middle 
class, and all those who rank above tus, even 
to the monarch on the throne. 


Well said, beast! But after this: 
after your insolent advice shall be 
adopted, you will not, | hope, pretend 
that we do not live under a military 
despotism: you will not pretend, I 
hope, that Englishmen are living any 
longer in a state of freedom and of law. 
In short, then, “‘the nation will be 
safe” enough; safely enough living 
under the command of the bayonet, 
only that it could not live so for above 
halfa year ; at the end of which time, or 
thereabouts, every man who had taken 
up arms in this way, would be stripped 
as naked as a callow mouse. In short, here 
is a proposition, not for civil war, but for 
producing general plunder, devastation, 
and bloodshed ; and I should like to 
hear, Doctor Black, any arguments, 
not that a puffing, purse-proud, insolent 
beast like this has to offer, but that 
YOU have to offer in opposition to tiis 
opinion. 

One more extract, and I consign this 
scrawler over to the detestation of my 
readers. 


J hope, Mr. Editor, that the whole of this 
letter will be admitted into your most valua- 
ble and patriotic paper ; and still more do I 
hope that the advice contained in it, however 
badly I may have expressed myself, will he 
followed, and speedily followed, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and by that class in so- 
ciety which it so seriously concerns. I say to 
the Government, ** Call on the middle classes 
to arm themselves—offer them arms—you 
have hundreds of thousands of muskets rust- 
ing in your magazines.” To the middle 
classes, that is, to the people, I say, ‘‘ An- 
Swer the call with one simultaneous voice— 
accept the offer of arms, and learn the use 
of them.” Governmenat—* Be jealous, be 
afraid,” People—* Be supine.” Then fare- 
well to the Government, farewell to the people, 
and let them prepare themselves for such 
Scenes as took place in Paris in 1792 and 1793, 
and tosing “ lo triamphe,” to anarchy and 
confusion. 

I shall /eave this place to-morrow on my way 
home, where I shall hope to find your paper 
with this letter in its columns, and God grant 
that my advice may be followed. 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
OnE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
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You and I, Doctor, who know the 
trickery of this species of scrawling, 
should want no more than this last 
little paragraph to convince us that 
this effusion of stupidity, insolence, ar- 
| rogance, and want of feeling, was never 
written at Manchester, never came from 
Manchester, but was written at Salis- 
bury, either by Brodie himself, or by 
some patron of the gallon-loaf-and- 
threepenny system, sent up to Lon- 
don in a coach parcel, and dropped intu 





to yourself, by some double-distilled 
devil of a pettifogger, who lives upon 
the crumbs that roll down the fat jowles 
of the inhabitants of Salisbury-Close ; 
and I challenge you, Doctor, to say, 
that it came to you with a Manchester 
post-mark. One more remark; the 
scrawler says, that if his advice be not 
followed, “ farewell to the PEOPLE.” 
The people, beast! What, are they 
all to be killed? Is there to be one 
general scene of mutual slaughter, and 
is “darkness to be the “ burier of the 
dead?” Some would survive, to be 
sure! Aye, and it is only by acting 
upon advice like yours, that can cause 
any bloodshed at all. Here the compa- 
rison with regard to the scenes at Paris, 
coming directly after your “* farewell to 
the people,’ shows what a stupid beast 
you are, and how thoughtless it was of 
Doctor Black to speak with approbation 
of your blundering and atrocious stuff, 
Did the people perish at Paris in the 
years 1792 and 1793? Did the people 
of France suffer in those years? Was 
not France better cultivated, and the 
people better off, and the name of France 
more honoured in 1792 and in 1793 
than it and they had been ‘for seven 
centuries before? Others suffered, in- 
deed ; the nobility and the clergy were 
stripped of their all. In the height of 
their rage against their country’s oppres- 
sors, they unjustly and cruelly put to 
death the king and all his family that 
they had within their reach. But the 
people did not suffer; they drove the 
nobility and clergy away, and sold and 
divided their estates; and, every one 
knows, that the soil of France is now 
better cultivated,and that her population 
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is now greater than they were at the 
epoch to wh.ch you refer. 

These old stupid Pittites and Foxites 
are always trying to terrify the people 
by ripping up the scenes of the French 
revolution. If they were as great fools 
as they are profligate knaves, they would 
shun all mention of that revolution, as 
a mad dog shuns water, or as a wheat- 
rick would shun fire if it could. At an 
rate, Doctor, I hope you will, in future, 
scout their balderdash ; 
hope, 

I remain your friend, patron, 
and most obedient servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 





COBBETT-CORN. 


Kensington, \st December, 1831. 


I notiFiep, a week or two ago, that 
I should publish a new edition of my 
Treatise on this Corn on the Ist Decem- 
ber. This is the Ist December; and 
the book is published. I should deem 
it unfair to make it necessary for any 
one, if 1 could avoid it, to purchase this 
book a second time. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that all those who plant the corn 
upon a scale extending even to half an 
acre, should possess the addition which 
I have now made to the book ; and yet 
I am very unwilling to put any one to 
the expense of another five shillings on 
account of it. I therefore insert here 
every word that I have now added to 
the book; and if the readers of the 
Register go through this piece of writ- 
ing, they will find it more deeply inte- 
resting to the nation than any one that 
ever before came from the pen of 


Wa. COBBETT. 





ADDITION.—FIRST PART. 


THERE never was a subject of so much 
importance as this, presented to the at- 
tention of any people in the world; for, 
if I be correct in my opinions, here are 
the means pointed out of doubling, at the 
east, the quantity of food, which the land 
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|of this country can be made to produce 
without the cultivation of this corn. M 

eldest son, to whom belongs all the praise 
due to the introduction of this article of 
food, urged me to the undertaking, on the 





and in that} 


ground that the introduction of the plant 
into general use would have such prodigi- 
ous effect ; and the impression made upon 
my mind by his calculations and his rea- 


y |soning, induced me to yield to his re- 


quest, 

It is to speak greatly within bounds, to 
state, that, on an average, this corn would 
produce, at least, ten quarters of grain 
to the acre, which is more than three 
times as much as the average crop of 
wheat throughout the kingdom, It stands 
upon the ground but five months; and 
admits of a crop of tares or of cabbages 
during the other part of the year. The 
fodder, as I shall further on prove as clear 
as daylight, is worth eight pounds an acre, 
to speak greatly within compass. I shall 
prove, from incontestable evidence, that a 
bushel of this corn produces more flour 
than a bushel of the very best wheat, I 
shall also prove, that, in point of real 
utility, it is of more value, pound for 
pound, than wheat flour; and if I do prove 
all this, is not the introduction of this 
corn the greatest and most laudable un- 
dertaking of which mortal man ever had 
to boast? And what a wonderful effect 
is here from a cause the most trifling 
in itself! My son brought three little mi- 
serable ears of this corn to England in 
the year 1826, neither of them longer than 
my middle finger, and neither of them 
bigger round than a common mould-can- 
dle. Ihave plenty of ears from several 
parts of the country, seven inches long 
and some ears approaching the weight 
of half a pound. The corn goes on 
increasing in size as well as in goodness 
of quality. I can show a bushel of ears 
equal, even in size to the avenge of the 
corn-ears of the general run of crops 12 
Long Island ; and, as I shall prove before 
I have done, our crops are four times as 
great as their crops, while the quality © 

our corn is, beyond all measure, superior 
totheirs. ‘This, therefore, I scruple not 
say, is the greatest thing that individu 
ever did for his country ; and such ! 


must be acknowledged to be, if 1 prov® 
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the truth of the’ assertions I have here 
made. 

But it is, first of all, necessary to prove 
that this corn will come to perfection in 
this country ; and that I am now going to 
prove, in a manner which would close up 
the gainsaying jaws of any one upon 
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Mr. Pappison, of Louth, in the same 
county, has sent me a finesample of corn 
growed in that neighbourhood. He can- 
not speak to the amount of the crop, but 
says his corn is as fine as any that he ever 
saw of my growing, which indeed it 
appears to be, trom the sample which he 








earth, THE LiaR only excepted. In, has sent. Seven other persons in his 
giving an account of the corn which I ' neighbourhood have growed the corn, and 
have received from the several counties,||}have had very fine crops. Docror 
shall begin at the NorTH, come on|SNAITH, at Boston, in the same county, 
towards the sour, and then go into the | tells me, that he himself has had a fine 


EAST ; then go to the WEsT; and then into 
the four soUTHERN countiesof SURREY, 
Kent, Sussex, and HaAMpPsHIRE, end- 
ing with a very particular account of what 
: has been done in the parishes round about 
Batre, and in the little bunch of HaRD 


| PARISHES in the north of Hampshire. 
From Mr. Duncan ANDERSON of 
‘ Pais.ey, I received two very fine ears of 
’ corn that were gathered in the month of 
1 September: they were not ripe, nor any- 
a thing like ripe, nor was the season come 
r for their being ripe even in the south of 
I England; but Mr. Anperson had a 
ul friend coming from Patsxey to London; 
or and he gathered the ears a month before 
ve the time in order not to lose that oppor- 
us tunity. Paisley is, I believe, four hup- 
n- _ dred miles to the north of Lendon, I 
ad | have received a large bunch of very fine 
ect ) ears of corn; not so long nor quite so 
ing large as some others, but perfect in form, 
mie ' and perfectly ripe, growed, this year, by 
in | Mr.Braxey,at Morpeth, in Nortuum- 
han ) BERLAND, for which | am very much 
em _ obliged to that gentleman. At Preston, 
van= Fin LancAsaire, Mr. Witcoxson, the 
eral editor of the Preston Chronicle, to whom 
long ! sent a bag of corn in the spring for dis- 
ight =| ® tribution, informs me that several persons 
on to whom he gave the corn have had very 
ness |@ ‘ine crops at and near that place, where 


it seems eight or ten persons have culti- 
vated the corn. 

In Lincotnsairs, atand near Great 
Grimsby, the corn has been growed with 
great success. Mr. Josnua PLaskITT, 
of that place, has sent me twenty-one 
samples of corn, growed in and near it, 
| ripe, sound, and perfect, and marked 
ith the names of the several growers, 
mongst which I have the pleasure to see 










crop; that the ears are generally finer 
than those that he received from me; 
‘that he has received eight or ten samples 
‘from those to whom he gave the corn; 
that all who have cultivated it have had 
good crops, excepting one person; that 
the whole neighbourhood is delighted with 
it, and that several farmers have applied 
to him tor information about it. 

From Norroik | have not received 
any specific information, nor avy samples 5 
but from Surro ik, | have received from 
Mr. Roperr Cuitp, of Bungay, sam- 
ples of very fine corn, growed this year in 
several parishes of the eastern part of = ~ 
that county. From Mr. Clouting of 
Eye, in Suffolk, | have received two ears 
of beautiful corn. He tells me that the 
corn amounts to twenty coombs per acre ; 
that is to say, ten quarters per acre; and 
he tells me, that he has seen Mr. Kenv, 
of Stanton, who tells him that he has 
growed, this year, full twenty coombs 
upon an acre, and that the shelled corn 
weighed 234 pounds the coomb, which is 
fifty-eight and a half the bushel. This 
falls a little short of my weight, which L 
shall have hereafter to state. From Jps- 
wich I received a very fine sample of 
corn, and it was the first I received this 
year; but I mislaid the letter, and beg 
pardon of the writer for not having an- 
swered it, 

I now go towardsthe west. In Berk- 
SHIRE I have only to speak of some sam- 
ples of very good corn raised by Mr, 
Bupp of Burghcleare, Mr. Gray 
Newbury, and Mr. Forsbury, who liveby ¥ 
I believe, at Newtown. In WitrsuskEess 
some beautiful corn has been growéd At & 
and near Malmesbury. 1 ought to have a 
accounts from Pewsey and that wes 
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The corn has been growed at Fisherfton, | 
near Salisbury, by Mr. BariinG, and! 
by others, to whom he gave some of the 
corn sent by me. ‘There is no better 
situation in the kingdom for the growth 
of this corn; but the farms in WILT- 
SHIRE have always been large, from the 





very nature of that fine and beautiful | 
county. The labourers have worse gardens | 


than almost anywhere else ; and they have 
been brought down closer to the infernal 
potato level. 

From GLoucESTERSHIRE, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Danrten Croome 
of Berkeley, and twenty ears of bis own 
crop of most excellent corn. This gen- 
tleman distributed eighty-eight ears of 
the corn that I sent to him to an equal | 
number of persons in the parish and 
neighbourhood. He tells me, that he finds 
that the corn has been very productive, 
and ripened well; and that he finds that 
the leaves, and even the stems, of the 
corn-plant, are very good food for horses, 
which I well knew before, aud which 
I have amply experienced this last sum- 
mer. From Mr.Ricuarp Istes, of Fair- 
ford, I have the following account, 
which I am compelled to give in abridg- 
ment; namely, that he has had, on three 
quarters of an acre and nine rods, an ave- 
rage of sixty-eight bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre. He having encountered many 
disadvantages not to be expected to be 
experienced in the ordinary course of 
things; but here, under all these disad- 
vantages, Mr. Istes has eight quarters 
and a half of shelled corn to the acre, 
which is more than double the average 
amount of a crop of wheat upon regular 
wheat-land; and, observe, always when 
the wheat is seven shillings and sixpence 
a bushel, the corn will be worth six shil- 
lings the bushel. From Mr. Gomme, 
bookseller, of Gloucester, to whom I sent 
a bag of the corn for distribution, I have a 
letter, in which he tells me that he gave 
the corn to fiity-seven persons, nearly all 
labourers ; that they have all had excellent 
crops, and that next year, as he believes, 
the planting ofthe corn will become very 
general, 

I now return to the sourn. At Farn- 
ham, in SurREY, some very fine corn has 
been growed by my nephew, who is a 


CosBeTtT-Corn. 
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schoolmaster there; but it was small in 
quantity, and his land isexceedingly good. 
There is a part of that extensive parish 
called the Bourne, which in some sort 
resembles the seat of the Benedictine 
Monks in the times of the ancient and 
desolating wars; it is a wild common, 
covered with heath, with here and there a 
green dip, lying between the innumerable 


little hills; at least, such was its state 


when I was a little boy; and there [ 
spent many a day, digging after rabbits’. 
nests, rolling down the sand-hills, and 
whipping the little efts that crept about 
in the heath. But this scene is quite 
changed; the land being generally too 
poor to attract the rich, this common has 
escaped enclosure bills; and every little 
green dip is now become a cottager’s 
garden or field, appropriated on the prin- 
ciples of the law of nature; and, the 
Bishop being the Lord of the Manor, 
while the herbage is hardly worth looking 
after by his tenants, these appropriators 
have been suffered to go on, till they have 
formed a grand community of cottages, 
each with its plat of ground and its pigsty. 
Humble as are the dwellings of the 
‘* Bourners,” they have not, it seems, 
wholly escaped the viper tongue of slander; 
but, though I do not pretend that their 
community, like that of the ancient fa- 
thers of Saint Benedict, is, to quote the 
beautiful description of Mr. Southey, abso- 
lutely “‘ a green Oasis amidst the desert; 

and that, “ like stars in a moonless 
night, it shines upon the country round 
with a tranquil ray;” though I do not 
pretend that the Bourners are equal to 
the Benedictines, either in learning or 19 
piety; though I do not pretend, that the 
Pourne is that ‘ Goshen of God, which 
“ enjoys its’own light amidst darkness 22 

‘storms ;”’ | do pretend that this commus 
nity of cottages, “ trespassers” as the 
occupants are, is a good thing, seelrs 
that it gives bacon to hundreds who, 


without it, would have to live upon the 


soul-debasing potatoes, Aad if I live till 


next spring, and can possibly find the § 


time, I will go down, and make al 
these Bourners cultivate my cor; a 
I hereby, to save postage (and not run ' 
risk of losing a letter to Farnham, — 
lost one from it), request my nephew 
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rent for me twenty or thirty rods of I ever received; but it is right that I 


pretty good ground, in the Bourne, on the 
side of the Bourne towards the town, or 
on the flat; to give a good rent for it, 
and to have it dug up deep, and laid 
rough, as soen as he can. Standing upon 
their pristine privileges; like the exem- 
plary mistress of the unfortunate ABE- 
LARD, 


**Scorning all laws but those by nature made ;”” 


being stronger than I, and seeing the corn 
to he a goud thing, the Bourners may per- 
haps come and exercise on it le droit 
du plus fort: in plain English, take it 
away; at which I shall not repine, if 
they observe but one condition; namely, 
not to take tt teil et be quite ripe! The 
mode in which | intend to proceed is this: 
to carry down a bag of corn, and to go to 
every Bourner that has got a pig or a fowl, 
Show him an ear of the corn, and then 
toss it down to his pig or his fowl, letting 
him draw his information in at his eyes. 
They will all soon hear that I have 
planted a piece of that corn; and when 
they see the crop, the business is done, 
whether they see me take it awayin a 
lump, or whether they themselves take it 
away in detail. Now, quitting the Bour- 
ners till the spring, I go to Chilworth, 
in the same county, which lies onthe south 
side of ‘St. Martha’s-hill, near Guildford, 
Where Mr. Rowland’s son tells me that 
he gave some of the corn to a labouring 
man, who brought him, the other day, a 
sparib, weighing ten pounds and a half, 
from a hog fatted, as Mr. Rowland un- 
derstood, with the produce of the corn. 
At Redhill, near Reigate, in the same 
county, Mr. Clarence had twenty rods, 
which produced nine heaped bushels of 
corn in the ear, and from six to seven 
bushels of shelled corn ; but he says that 
a great part of his corn did not ripen; and 
that he used part of it in the green state. 

e is of opinion, and so am I too, that it 
will not answer to grow it in considerable 
quantities, without the assistance of a 
Riln; and that is what I am going to show 
most clearly before I have concluded this 
paper. As Mr. Clarence says nothing 


about the fodder, 1 suppose he did not 
think of using the leaves and tops in that 


‘corn. 


should give the bad as well as the good ; 
but here are etght quarter's to the acre. 

From Kent I have received beautitul 
samples of corn, raised by Mr. Fish, 
brewer, at Maidstone; and from TJon- 
bridge a very good account from Mr. 
KippinG, who says that the crops are 
large and well ripened, and who sends me 
some very beautiful samples. 

In Sussex, | skip over Battle and its 
neighbourhood for the present, and go to 
Pevensey and its celebrated Level, 
whence Mr. Tnos. PLUMLEY writes to 
me, that he had destined forty rods of 
ground for the corn, which he planted in 
May, one part a little later than the other ; 
that early in June, a flock of forty geese 
got in, and pulled up all that was out of 
the ground; so that he was obliged to 
transplant, and not having plants enough, 
he fell ten rods short; a partof his ground 
was planted on the 23th of May; and 
the plants were not out of the ground 
when the geese gotin. Hehad therefore 
but thirty rods of ground in corn; and he 
says, that he shall have twenty bushels 
of shelled corn, notwithstanding the injury 
his crop received. He says that his corn 
was neither topped nor bladed. He sends 
me six ears, which he savs were taken 
from the plants planted on the 28th of 
May, and gathered about the 12th of 
November ; so that this crop was upon 
the ground from the putting in ot the seed 
to the gathering of the corn, only a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight days. Mr, Plum- 
ley says, at the close of his letter, “ b 
have had one sack ground; it weighed 
two hundred and forty-eight pounds, 
which very much surprised me, not think- 
ing it would weigh so much.” ‘The six 
earssent by Mr. Plumley are amongst the 
finest that I ever saw; and one of the 
ears is the very largest and heaviest that 
| ever saw of the Cobbett-corn. Being 
here, just upon the edge of the water, I 
will step over to Guernsey, whence f 
have received a box of most beautiful 
I thought it exceeded every-thing 
till I saw that of Mr. Plumley; and Mr. 
Plumley surpasses it only in one single 
ear. Some of my own is, I think, equal 
to the Guernsey-corn; but not quite equal 
to the corn of Mr. Plumley. It is truly 





Way; this is the worst account of the corn 
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surprising that this corn never should 
before have been cultivated in Guernsey 
and Jersey, though it has for ages and 
ages been cultivated at Brittany, where it 
is still cultivated, but in a miserable way. 
The gentlemen who send me these sam- 
ples of corn from Guernsey are full of 
expressions of gratitude for the good that 
I have done their country. 


Conspetr-Corn. 





Strange thing! ‘The land is the same, | 
the climate the same, that they always | marks are made as to the quautity planted 
were; the corn has existed in the world | 224 a5 to the goodness of crop; the quality 


always; its qualities have always bee 


even in these southern islands, until I put 
pen to paper on the subject. If the whole 
of the Whig Ministry were to live to the 
age of Methuselah, they would not do so 


much good in the world as | have done to | 


these little islands alone. If this should 
reach the eye of any of those gentlemen 
who have corn ¢o sell, this is to inform 
them, and everybody else indeed, that 
Mr. Sapsrorp, corner of Queen-Anne 
and Wimpole streets, will purchase any 
quantity at three shillings for a bushel of 
ears of sound and dry corn. Thus, we 
have the corn ripening to perfection from 
the island of Guernsey to Paisley in 
Scotland ! Coming back now to Sussex, 
I have received, through Mr. Georce 
Robinson of Lewes, a sample of very 
fine corn, growed by James CoLuins of 
Isfield, which, Mr. Rostnsow tells me, 
has been very much admired by many 
farmers and gentlemen. From Lodge 
Jarm, in the parish of Worth, Mr. Sa- 
MUEL Brazier sends me a very fine 
specimen of corn, and also a specimen of 
Swedish turnips, growed irom my seed, 
one weighing nine and a half pounds and 
one seven pounds, Endless are the lashes 
which these letters lay upon the back of 
THE LIAR. It would be almost repeti- 
tion to insert the passages describing his 
baseness ;_ but | cannot help inserting the 
words of Mr. Brazier, so truly rustic 
and apt are they. “I can say nothing 
** about Hunt, as he holds with the hounds 
**and runs with the Aare!” Brazier 
knows the fellow of old, and he knows 
Brazierweill! From Chichester, in the 
same county, I have received a great 
many samples of very fine corn, the ears 
all ticketed, and the names of the growers 


MT! ti 
the same ; and yet it never was cultivated | 4», 
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put to them, and accompanied with the 
tollowing letters. 


St. John’s-street, Chichester, 
Nov. 21, 1431. 

** Dear Sir,—With’great pleasure I assisted 
My. Gray iv the distribution of the Cobbett- 
corn, Which you kindly sent to Chichester, 
in order to be plauted last spring. 

‘© We now send you some samples of the 
corn. The ticketed ears are the growth of the 
respective growers ; on which tickets a few re- 


The un- 
cketed ears are mostly the growth of da- 
wers liviug in different parishes in the 
neighbourhood of Chichester, who planted 
patches in their gardens, and who in most 
iustances used a great part of it in its milky 
state, and the remaiuder of the corn has since 
heen given to their pigs or poultry, but who in 
every iustance have made a reserve of some of 
the corn to plant again; regretting they have 
not more ground to plant it in. Now, Sir, you 
may rely on it that in every iustance where 
the corm was planted, it more than realised the 
expectations of the grower; and depend upon 
it that numbers of others will plant the corn 
next spring. Laspired to the honour of being 
your host bad you reached Chichester when 
ov your tour from Lewes to the west, an 
honour which I still hope to have. With sin- 
cere wishes for your health aud happiness, 
** ] remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedieut and humble servant, 


« RICHARD COSINS.” 


of the corn will speak for itself. 





“* Chichester, Nov. 21, 1831. 


‘«¢ Dear Sir,—Immediately on the receipt of 
your parcel of corn last April, | touk the whole 
to our mutual friend Mr. R. Cosins, who being 
a retired farmer, aud having leisure, 1 thought 
would dv the thing better than I could, to 
whose annexed account I refer you, which, to- 
gether with the parcel of coru sent by the 
bearer, our frien’, Mr. Adams, of our tow), 
will be enough to make Hunt blush, if bis 
skin is not too thick. Hunt did not send me 
one of his circulars. 

‘* Mr. Cosins bas no objection to his name 
appearing in print, if you think proper. I think 
if his letter appears in your publication, \t may 
do good, as he is much lovked up to as aa 
upright man, a consistent politician, a £2 
farmer, and well known through west Sussex 
aud east Hampshire. At any time you may 
command my services, 1 shall be proud to 
oblige you in any way. 

** Your humbleservant, se 
«* JAMES GRAY. 


I now go into Hamrsutre, beginning 
at Portsea, whence | have received, 
through Mr. Bic woop of Queen-street, 
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fifteen samples of very beautiful corn. He 
executed my request very punctually, and 


has taken great pains in rendering me| 


an account of the result. His indignation 
against the LIAR is too great for him to 
express. One of the samples of corn sent 
by Mr. Bigwood was accompanied with 
a letter, which is of so interesting a nature 
that I cannot refrain from inserting it here. 


Elm Cottage, near Kingston Cross, 
Nov. 21, 1831. 


** Sir,—This year I planted a piece of land 
with corn in open ground in rows three feet 
eight inches apart. On the 1éth of April, 
when the corn came up, | found that some 
had failed. I then transplanted aud made 
good the rows, and seeing they looked wide 
apart, I planted a row of York cabbage be- 
tween each row ; I cut the cabbage and hoed 
the corn, and then planted broco!i in the same 
rows, which is uuw growing. The ear | have 
sent you is a fair sample, there being from 
two to three on a stalk, and on some I had 
four. Now, Sir, | sowed at the same time a 
piece of land with barley equal in size to that 
the corn was on. The produce of the corn 
was half as much more in measure and weight 
than the barley. 1 had a loaf made of half 
corn and half wheat last year, aud it was very 
good bread. Kut Mrs. Kiug keeps the corn 
for poultry, finding they fatted quickly and 
firm, and laid much finer eggs than with barley 


4 . . ad . . 
feeding. I find it has the same effect with pigs 


as with poultry. 1 gathered several ears of | 


corn, quite ripe, ou the 2d of September, aud 
all was gatheréd in by the middle of October. 


**} remain your bumble servant, 
‘* WM. KING.” 


I cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Bic- 
woop for the pains he has taken; but he 
is a really ** public-spirited man, and re- 
quires no thanks; with him to do good 
to the country is to do good to himself ; 
and that is the case with every man who 
communicates with me on this most in- 
teresting subject. From Lymington, Mr. 
Joun Temp er writes me, that the corn 
has succeeded everywhere. I have re- 
ceived ears from a lady living in the 
neighbourhood of Lymington. Mr. Tem- 
PLER adds, and “ yet Hunt calls the corn 
“that you gave awaya fraud! Why, 
“what an impudent brazen LIAR the 
** fellow must be! . And this is the use, 
“is it, that the fool makes of the power 
“ot franking given to him by the people 
“ot Preston!” At Alton, in the same 


county, I saw some as fine corn as I ever 
saw’ in’ my life, last summer. From Old 


| Alresford, from a Mr. Roberts, who is [ 
believe both a miller and a farmer, I 
have received a bunch of ears of corn as 
fine as ever grew from the earth; not 
quite so large, so long, nor so heavy, as 
some of mine, as the Guernsey-corn, and 
as Mr. Plumley’s of Pevensey; but cer- 
tainly rather exceeding all the other sam- 
ples, except perhaps one which comes trom 
SuFFOLK, in which county all the corn 
appears to have been exceedingly fine, 
From Mr. Blount of Up-Husband near 
Andover, in the same county, | have a 
little box of very fine corn. Mr Blount 
planted twenty-two rods of ground, and 
he says that he had twenty bushels of 
prime ears, which is at the rate of eighty 
bushels ot shelled corn to the acre, or 
thereabouts; that this was not half the 
produce, the rest being brought in, stalks 
and all, and tossed down to the cows, 
pigs, and poultry. He says that his crop 
ot corn was plundered by the boys, who 
‘found out that the ears were good to 
‘eat when green; just, | suppose, as the 
| Disciples did, when they were going up to 
‘Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day. This is 
| a sort of instinctive taste, that will require 
Lorp Broucuam’s * parish libraries” 
to correct; for Mr. Brazier, of Worth, 
tells me, that the hop-pickers’ girls and 
boys took a good deal of his corn in the 
hop- picking time, 

Here, at Up-Husband, I am within a 
few miles of the bunch of little hard pa- 
rishes ; but | must skip over to Barrie, 
in Sussex, and come back to the hard 
parishes again. Always when we are 
thinking about doing good to the country, 
we, iu spite of ourselves, have some par- 
ticular part or parts of it more imme- 
diately in our eye than the rest. When 
I first contemplated the gratuitous distri- 
bution of the corn, I had just been in 
Hampshire, and I had gone from Win- 
chester to Bullington, to see and console 
the widowed mother of those two excellent 
young menthe Masons. I could not see 
that bunch of parishes without feeling a 
desire to do guod to the labourers there, 
reflecting, as [ could not help doing, on 
the proceedings of the recent SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 1 promised the widow, 
that { would return in May, to plant for 








her a piece of ground to fat a pig or two, 
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which I afterwards did by Mr. Ewnos 
Dippams, shoemaker ot Sutton Scotney, 
who was so kind as to be my agent in the 
business, Returning home my ideas ex- 
panded. In getting the parcel ready for 
Mr. DippamMs, it came into my head to 
send a number of ears to be distributed 
by him to labourers in all the parishes 
round about. From that came the notion 
ot sending corn to other persons for dis- 
tribution; and hence the general spread 
of the corn over so many counties. But 
next, after the hard parishes, came into 
my mind, the little town of Battle, in 
Sussex, and the good and true and vir- 
tuous people of its neighbourhood. Mr. 
James GuTSELL, at Battle, who is a 
tailor, with a great deal more sense than 
one-half of the law-makers that I have 
ever known, was my agent in the distri- 
bution; and he has now sent me samples 
of corn, ticketed with the following names, 
which I record to his and their honour. 
He sends me two ears from each grower. 
But I must first insert his letter. 


“© To Mr. Wm. Cobbett. 


“ Battle, Nov. 23, 183}. 

*¢ Dear Sir,—The ears of Cobbett-Corn which 
accompany this are the produce of the seed 
sent by you for distribution. They are uot the 
very best that were grown, but may be taken 
as an average specimen of the crop in the 
neighbourhood. In collecting the ears I made 
it a point to collect also the opinions of the 
growers, as to its uses and advantages over 
other grain. There is but one opinion of the 
advautages which a cultivator of it would 
obtain in point of production, though there 
is a difference respecting the probable amount 
of an average crop. Some think that 100 
bushels to the acre would bea fair crop ; others, 
particularly Messrs. Graw and Gibson, appear 
confident of a bushel to the rod, that is, with 
skilful management. The /abourers are very 
proud of it; they bang it up in their windows 
asanornament. Ihave viten thought of the 
** fraud” when [have seen it. | heard yes- 
terday, that Mr. Plumley, of Pevensey, has this 
year grown 40 bushels on a quarter of an acre ; 
the land there is ricber than it is here. I have 
received some written opinions of some 
growers, ove of which (Mr. Gibson’s, school- 
master) I send you; and I must add, that 
he is not the only one who thinks it would 
make good malt; the same thing had been 
stated to me before by meu who are better ca- 
pable of judging of the matter than I can pre- 
tend to be. You ask ‘ what use the labourers 
make of what they get.’ They givea little of 
it to their hogs by way of experiment; and 
they tell me ‘ the hogs are crazy for it.’ A 
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few have had some ground, and made a loaf 
or two; they like it better than any other 
Substitute for wheaten flour, and they think 
it would be a most excellent thing in times of 
scarcity, Some of the specimens which I send 
have been grown under great disadvantages, 
being stuck under the shade of a tree, or 
squeezed in between potatoes or beans, Ano- 
ther year we shall see it planted pretty gene- 
rally in the labourers’ gardens; they keepa 
great quantity to distribute to their neigh. 
bours ; next year it will share the ground with 
the potatoes, and will, | have uot the least 
doubt, eventually supplant them, except as a 
vegetable. The answer 1 got from nearly 
every one that I questioned as to its principal 
good was, ‘ log-fatting.’ A few of the small 
farmers iutend trying it uext year. Even 
your greatest enemies think there is some 
good in it. ' 
‘*¢ Your most obedient servant, 
“ JAMES GUTSELL.” 


I shall now insert the names of the 
growers, observing that some of the tickets 
appear to be rubbed off. Mr. Gutsell had 
not the means of making the collection so 
extensive as he would have done if I had 
given him time to send or go into all the 
villages; but, short as the time was, the 
reader will see that my endeavours have 
been attended with great effects in this 
quarter of this good, honest, spirited 
county. The following is a list of the 
names of the growers that Mr. Gutsell has 
been able to coilect sainples from. 


John Archer, shoemaker, Seddiescomb. 

James Plumb, labourer, Battle. 

Mr. Gibson, Robeft’s-bridge. 

James Britt, labourer, Hollington. 

Henry Hades, labourer, Battle. 

James Child, Battle. 

Mr. Henry Reace, Seddlescomb. 

Samuel Britt, labourer, Battle. 

Mr. John Weller, farmer, Westry. 

John Waters, gardener, Robert's-bridge- 

Edward Cox, labourer, Battle. 

James Crowhurst, labourer, Battle. 

Robert Parkes, farmer, Battle. 

Spencer Tollhurst, :abourer, Brede. 

Mr. Biuer, Seddlescomb. 

John White, labourer, Battle. 

Mr. Pearson, Battle. 

William White, labourer, Battle. 

Jobn Crouch, millwright, Battle. 

Ransom, labourer, Battle. 

James Pepper, wheelwright, Seddlescomb. 

Colshurst, labourer, Seddlescomb. 

Samuel Siunock, shoemaker, Seddlescomb- 

Growed iu Battle Park, under the direction of 
Lady Webster. 


Mr. Gutsell, if he had had time, would 
have sent into the parishes more distant fF 
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from Battle, to Burwash, Crowhurst, 
and all round about. However, through 
his kindness, through his rea! goodness 
and public spirit, here is more good done 
than would be done ina whole lifetime 
of the great, gaping, stupid LIAR, if his 
life were to begin again, and if his in- 
tentions were as benevolent in the new 
life as they have been malignant in this. 
I shall keep this box of Battle corn, and 
the box from the hard parishes, to plant 
next year as seed. Generally speaking, 
it is not equal, in point of size of ear, to 
some of the corn that I have mentioned 
before ; but it is all perfectly sound and 
good. I shall have bags made to hold these 
samples of corn from the different coun- 
ties ; and what a convenient thing one of 
these bags, when a third part full, would 
be to lay about the head of the great and 
stupid LIAR! He would take it quietly, 
I will warrant him. Let him now go and 
show himself in any of these counties, let 
him go to that “ estate,” of which he told 
the poor Prestonians, the other day, that 
he had ‘just received the rents!” Is 
“‘ Charley” Pearson bis receiver I won- 
der? 

I now come back to the hard parishes, 
in the north of Hampshire, to which, as 
I related before, | sent a parcel of corn 
to be distributed by Mr. Enos Dippams, 
shoemaker, of Sutton Scotney, which is a 
hamlet, belonging to the parish of Wuus- 
ton. Mr. Dippams has not had time to 
collect samples from more than five or six 
parishes out of perhaps twenty, in which 
the corn has been growed. I shall in- 
sert the list of names, occupations, and 
parishes, as I did in the case of Battle. 
But I must first insert Mr. Dippams’s 
letter. I saw Mr. Diddams’s crop in the 
month of August, I am sure that he had 
not a rod and a quarter at the utmost ; 
and he has, you see, nine gallons of 
Shelled corn, which is at about the rate 
of twenty quarters to the acre; and Iam 
Certain that this isto be done upon a whole 
field of good land with skilful cultivation. 
I insert the letter to Mr. Diddams's ho- 
nour, and the list to the honour of those 
who cultivated the corn. 


** Sutton Scotney, Nov. 23, 1831. 
*€ Sir,—I shall send off a box to-morrow 
Morning with all the ears of your corn | could 
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collect of the men I gave it to last April. Most 
of them put the ticket to their own corn them- 
selves; as you will see. All the corn has 
ripened excellently, and most of it was ga 
thered by the llth of October. I planted 
about one rod of ground, and I have got nine 








gallons of shelled corn. Mr. Shrimpton of 
Down Hurstbourne, planted three rods of 
ground. He has three bushels of corn, Wil- 
liam Hunter, of Longparish, planted about 
one rod ; he is sure that he has quite a bushel 
or more of shelled corn to the rod of ground. 


+ And a man of the name of Froom, of Longs 


parish, planted seven or eight rods of ground, 
He sent word to me, he had about one bushel 
to the rod. He had his corn shelled and 
ground, and then gave it to his pigs ; and so 
did Hunter, which is the reason I have pot 
seut you an earor two of corn from them. 
You will see two ears marked Francis Ray, 
of Bullington, and Jacob Ray, of Sutton; both 
of whom planted about a rod of ground, and 
had a good crop. You will see some corn 
marked Tuomas Byer, of Stoke Charity, who 
planted about one rod of ground, I think the 
best crop Lever saw. Mrs. Mason’s corn is 
particularly good. J gave corn to about 70 or 80 
persons ; they generally planted a row or two 
in their gardens, except Lovett and Smitrn, 
at Worthington, who pianted a considerable 
piece of ground each. When I sawthem, some 
weeks ago, they told me their crops were ex< 
cellent. There was some planted at Stratton 
and Micheldever, but 1 have not had time to go 
there ; I hear it ripened well, and indeed in no 
oue instance have Lheard it fail. You will see 
two ears marked Samuel Phillips, an old 
Chopstick, which | would wish particularly to 
notice; he is a good old man, having bred 
up a large family by hard labour, aud now 
his work is not quite done. He was the first 
man I applied to for the corn, I told him my 
instructions from you to give him 6d. for two 
ears. He said, ‘ No, I planted 24 corns, and 
I have these bunches of fineears. I have put 
some short ones by for seed and Mr. Cobbett, 
God bless him, he is welcume to the whole of 
them if he wishes it.’ I will give you more 
particulars about the corn when J write again. 
Please to write to me as soon as convenient. 


‘* 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘«¢ ENOS DIDDAMS. 


“¢ Wm. Cobbett, Esq. London.” 


Enos Diddams, shoemaker, Sutton Scotney,. 
Thomas Malt, labourer, Bullington. 

John Diddams, carpenter, Bartun Stacey. 
Thomas Bye, labourer, Stoke Charity. 
James Croucher, labourer, Sutton Scotuey. 
George Forde, labourer, Bullington. 

James Diddams, shoemaker, Barton Stacey: 
William Shrimpton, Down-Husband. 
Jacob Ray, lobourer, Sutton Scotney. 

Isaac Farmer, labourer, Barton Stacey. 
Widow Mason, Bullington. 





Authoay Anthony, tailor, Barton Stacey. 
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Richard Withers, labourer, Sutton Scotney. 
John Hoar, Sutton Scotuey. 

Thomas Webb, bricklayer, Barton Stacey, 
Mrs. Tarrant, Barton Stacey. 

Thomas Melsom, Sutton Scotney. 

Mr. Jacob Cotton, Barton Stacey. 

Jvkv Basten, labourer, Bullington. 


Samuel Phillips, an old worn-out chopstick, 


Sutton Scotney. 
George Ball, labourer, Barton Stacey, 
William Bye, labourer, Sutton Scotney. 
Francis Ray, labourer, Bullington. 
William Goodhall, labourer, Barton Stacey. 
William Lock, labourer, Barton Stacey. 
Daniel Harmswood, Sutton Scotney. 
Widow Ireland, Sutton Scotney. 
Joho Twinney Cooper, Sutton Scotney, 
Richard Cleverly, labourer, Barton Stacey. 


William Shrimpton writes me a letter 
himself, and tells me that he sent me two 
very fine ears by the guard of one of the 
coaches, but that the guard told him he 
had lost them on theroad! Avery good 
hint never to trust to guards again; for, 
though they may be very good guards of 
other things, they do not seem to have 
much ability in guarding the ears of corn. 
Shrimpton, who lives very near to the spot 
where Tue Liar used once to swagger 
about as lord of the manor, relates, at 
the close of his letter, a very pretty fact 
concerning THE Liar; which fact he 
will relate to the Liar’s face, if he dare 
to show that face in Hampshire again. 
I hope that I have not omitted to notice 
any communication that [ have received 
upon this subject. I very much wished 
te insert the whole of the details expressed 
en the tickets of the various parcels; but I 
found it impossible to do this within the 
space that I have at my command. I 
have done this in the cases of Battle, and 
of the hard parishes, for several reasons : 
in the case of Battle, because the excellent 
people of that town and neighbourhood 
acted so just and manly apart in the case 
of Tuomas Goopmay, and, by acting 
that part, blowed to atoms that toul con- 
spiracy ayainst my liberty and life, in 


which the bloody old Times was a con- | 


spicuous actor; in the case of the hard 
parishes, because from them those two 
excellent young men the Masons were 
taken and sent from their widowed mother 
for life: and, in both cases, because the 
cultivators of the corn have been almost 
exclusively labouring men. Iam equally 
obliged by the kindness of those gentlemen 
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who have sent me ticketed corn from 
other parts; but I trust that they will see 
the reasonableness of the motives from 
which the distinction has arisen. 

Now, then, we have it incontestably 
proved, that this corn will flourish in all 
the soils and in every degree of climate in 
this kingdom. I have samples from Bun- 
gay, in Suffolk, to Berkeley, in Glouces- 
tershire ; and trom Pevensey Level to 
Paisley. | have it from all soils; marsh, 
loam, gravel, clay, sand, and chalk. 
The ears are longest and biggest upon 
the fat land ; but there appears to be no 
better, closer, or sounder corn than that 
grown in the hard parishes, which is a 
flinty soil at top, and chalk at bottom. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


SECOND PART. 


Experiexce has dictated to me to 
make this addition to my treatise on the 
cultivation of the Cobbett-corn. This 
addition will relate solely, as was stated 
in the advertisement, to the matter con- 
tained in Chapters VII. and VIII. Chap- 
ter VII. gives instructions for the top- 
ping of the corn, and with regard to the 
mode of stacking the tops. The time 
for topping is about the first week in 
September. The tops and blades are 
full of juice: we never have sun at that 
time of the year, todry them sufficiently 
for stacking, to be used as dry fodder. 
I have found it impossible to do it; 
and, what is more, I have found a more 
advantageous use, to which to apply the 
‘tops and blades. I never had a fair op- 
portunity of making this experiment in 
‘a minute and exact manner, until this 
‘summer of 1831. I had a hundred and 
_ twenty-three rods of ground in corn. 
had two cows and a horse to keep. 
began topping the corn (in the manner 
described in Chapter VII) on the thirty- 
first of August. ‘The horse had the 





corn-tops and blades instead of hay for 
one month from that time ; and the two 
cows lived wholly upon the tops and 
blades for exactly two months. At the 
end of that time, 1 got eight Somerset- 
shire ewes, and there were corn-tops 
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enough then left to feed them, in place | 


of giving them hay, for fourteen days. 
By this time the blades were become 
withered. The ewes had other things 
to eat; but this remnant of the corn- 
tops served them instead of hay for a 
fortnight. My horse increased in flesh, 
and my cows in milk, when they were 
fed upon these tops, the cows having 
before been kept upon fine-loaved cab- 
bages. 

Now, then, look at the value of these 
tops and blades. Ifthe cows and horse 
had had hay instead of these tops and 
blades, the cows would have required! 
four trusses a week each, and the horse 
two, at fifty-six pounds to the truss; so 
that, reckoning forty trusses to the ton, 
there would have been required two 
tons and two hundred weight of hay, 
besides what would have been wanted 
for the ewes, which would have made 
the whole not less than two tons and a 
half. Meadows, on an average, do not 
yield above aton and ahalf to the acre. 
A third part of the times, this is more 
than half spoiled by the wet; so that 
an acre of tops and blades, which never 
can be spoiled by the wet, are worth 
more than the whole produce of the 
best meadow land in the kingdom, take 
One year with another. ‘The very best 
hay is not equal in quality to tops and 
blades ; and such hay can no where be 
bought under three pounds a ton of 
2240lbs_ weight: then they are worth 
seven pounds ten even at that rate. 
They are brought into the yard as 
tares, lucerne, or any other green food 
is. I will, by-and-by, speak of the dis- 
tances whereat to plant the corn, in 
order to render the carting of the tops 
not an inconvenient work. 

We now come to the sta/ks, as fodder. 
In paragraph 117 of the book, there is a 
plate representing the stalk with the ears 
left on. After the ears are taken off, 
there remains merely the stalk; and 
even the ‘stalk is eaten by cattle in 
America. Ihad no idea that they could 


be applied to this use here. Alter my 
tops and blades were gone, my cows 
were living upon the /eaves and crowns 
of mangelwurzel; and these things never 





should be given to cattle or to sheep 


unaccompanied with dry food for one 
meal in the day. We therefore were 
about to get some hay on the Mon- 
day ; but, somehow or another, people 
always, I think, put off purchases as 
long as they can, when the article is to 
be got only with ready money : however, 
be the motive what it might, we missed 
the hay-day, and could get no hay till 
the Saturday. Having a great repuge 
nance to the buying of hay by the single 
truss, and yet valuing highly the health 
of my cows, I told my man to go and 
cut off a bundle of stalks with his knife, 
and to toss them into the cow-crib. The 
work of topping and blading is never 
performed with such complete neatness 
as not to leave some few blades to wie 
ther along with the stalk ; and I told 
my man that the cows would pick off 
those dead blades, and might get along 
in that way till Saturday. The bundle 


_of stalks was tossed into the crib at their 


full length, for they had been cut by a 
knife from the ground. I went into the 
yard in about an hour after, and saw the 
crib perfectly empty, and asked, what 
the stalks had been tlung out for? In short, 
I found that the cows had eaten them 
up every morsel! ‘Chis was on Thursday, 
the 3rd of November. ‘Then I began to 
repent of what L had done; for l had 
gone on in this way; as fast as I ga- 
thered the corn, I had dug up the stalks 
and brought them to bed the yard with; 
so that I did not make this discovery 
until L had thrown down, as yard-bed- 
ding, more than three-fourths of my 
stalks. ‘The stalks become by the 
month of November, pretty dry. [ao 
America they become dry enough to 
house, or to put up in great stacks ; they 
will not become dry enough for that in 
this country, unless you let them stand 
out till the middle, or latter end of the 
winter, and then they become mere 
sticks ; but they will be better than hay 
all through the month of November and 
the half of December; and if you catch 
a dry day, and tie them up in small 
sheaves, a small circular stack of them 
with a hole left in the middle, with 
some straw thrown over the top, and a 
hole run down through the straw into 
the ground, | am persuaded this would 
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keep them fresh and good till spring. 
The correctness or incorrectness of this 
opinion I shall ascertain next Mareh ; 
for I have madea little stack of this sort 
for the purpose. : 

Here, then, is at least another thirty 
shillings an acre added to the value of 
the fodder. But we have not all 
vet; for there are the husks. They will 
make paper, the finest part of them, and 
also excellent mattresses and beds. I 
should have made the fine parts of mine 
into mattresses, or sold them to up- 
holsterers, this year; but in my little 
squeezed-up farm-yard [ had no room 
for either sorting them or saving 
them, and in they went to the cow-crib 
also, and eaten they were like all 
the rest of the plant. Ten shillings 
worth of hay would make but a very 
poor figure if it had to face an acre of 
husks in the more than alderman-like 
presence of the mouth of a cow. Nor 
have we done yet with this affair of the 
fodder; for having corn to thrash out 
for Mr. Sapsford, and having no hole or 
corner wherein to deposit the.cobs, the 
common-council-like stomachs of the 
cows here presented themselves as a last 
resort. Two bushels at a time were 
flung into the crib, and they disappeared 
with all convenient dispatch. I have 
said that an acre of corn fodder is worth 
éight pounds in any part of England ; 
and if these facts, which I could verify 
if necessary upon the oath of one or two 
persons, be true, every farmer will say 
that this fodder is worth niore than ten 
pounds an acre ; so that even if the corn 
were not to ripen, this would be better 
than any other crop that you can grow 
upon the ground; for, observe, if the 
corn ears were soft, they would make 
the fodder twice as good as it would be 
if the ears were to be ripened and taken 
away. ; 


So much for the alteration that ex-|! 


periefce has soso with to 
shatter contained in Chapter VII.; and 
now for the’ alterations to be made in 
the matter contained in Chapter VIIL. ; 
namely, the harvesting of the ears, the 


husking of them, the mode of keeping 


them, and the’ separating of the grain 
from the cobb. I must ant speak pon 
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mode of keeping the ears. We cannot, 
in this country, keep the ears in any 
quantity without a KILN. Do-not be 
frightened, farmer; you cannot keep 
hops.without a kiln; and yet you often 
follow that gambling trade. The 
Americans dry their hops in the sun. 
We cannot; and yet we grow hops, 
and better hops than they. But, oh! 
the expense ofa kiln! Very heavy, to 
be sure; yet it may be borne, I found 
it necessary to have one upon my little 
farm this year: I stuck it up in one 
corner of a cart-shed. It cost me 
6/. 15s., to be sure; but, unless friend 
Swing, or the devil of carelessness, were 
to assail it, it would last half-a-dozen 
life-times like mine. My fuel has cost 
me fourteen shillings to dry more than 
two hundred and twenty bushels of 
ears; and have not seed-growers kilns ? 
and could they raise, on an average of 
years, kidney-beans, and many other 
seeds, without a kiln? And do not the 
farmers very frequently go upon their 
knees to my Lords of the Treasury, to 
get the permission of their highnesses 
to incur all the expenses of carrying” 
their wheat several miles to a malt 
kiln, there to have it dried, and then to 
bring it home again? Is there any 
farmer that would not, many times in 
his life-time, give his ears to have a 
kiln to dry his beans upon, instead of 
letting them tumble out in ‘the field, 
and there lie growing on the top of the 
ground? And does not Mr. Tull: tell 
us of a sensible farmer in Oxfordshire, 
who built a kiln upon his farm, bought 
cold wheat at the market, carried it 
home and dried it, then sold it again, 
and thus made a considerable fortune in 
a very few years? And in vom cae 
of eveflasting drip, ought there to be 

considera Tn Shoat a kiln? 

,in the hop-growing coun- 
Kent Basses, Surrey, and Worces+ 
ter, have they not the kilns already, in 
two cases out of three? The wifference 
in the price between forty bushels of 
dry wheat and forty bushels of cold 
wheat, would more than defray the an- 
nual exrenses of the kiln. e heat 
ought never to be above eighty degrees 
upon the cloth or the tiles; twice turn- 
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ing in about thirty hours, the corn being 
in the ear, and without the husk, takes 
all the moisture out of the cob; and 
then the ears, in any quantity, may be 
flung in a heap in a granary, and there 
kept till you wish to have them shelled. 

Now, I am to speak of taking in the 
ears and of the husking of them ; but, 
it will be the best way for us to go re- 
gularly to work, and to follow the pro- 
cess all the way through. Suppose we 
have a field of ten acres. To carry on 
our operations upon such a piece, we 
must have space to go between the 
rows with a cart. Plant the corn al- 
ways in rows from north to south, as 
nearly as possible. Put two rows to- 
gether, a foot apart, and the plants at 
eight inches apart in the row, the plants 
of one row standing opposite the middle 
of the intervals of the plants in the other 
row: then leave a clear interval of five 
feet, plant another two rows in the same 
manner, and thus go on throughout the 
field ; you have thus just as many plants 
as if the rows were all three feet apart, 
and all the plants will have more air and 
more sun, and beara greater crop and 
ripen sooner, and bear better corn, than 
if the rows were only three feet apart 
throughout the field. ‘This gives you, 
too, fine room for inter-cultivation by 
the plough. When the time for topping 
and blading comes, have a light cart 
with wheels four feet apart from outside 
to outside, with movable side ladders, 
and head and tail ladders : it goes along 
the interval, and you fill it from the rows 
and the sides, and it brings in its load, 
as quickly as it will lucerne, tares, or 
any-thing else. 

In Chapter VIII. I have recommended 
the pulling off of the ears as they do in 
America, husk and all, and husking 
them on a barn’s floor or some such 
place. I now recommend the stripping 


of the husk downward, leaving it upon. 


the plant, screwing off the ear, tossing it 
into the cart, and bringing home the ears 
to the kiln at once. This work might 
be done just in the same manner as hop~ 
picking is. The gatherers, each” fur- 
nished with a bushel-basket and a peck- 
basket, the big one for the hard ears, 
and the little one for the soft ears, 
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might go on through the day, gathering 
by the bushel, and overlookers standin 
at the receiving-bins to See that all the 
work was properly done, and the cart, 
as in thé case of the hops, come and 
carry home to the kiln the result of the 
day's work. In case of wet weather, 
you must Aalt, as in the case of hop- 
picking: only that, in the case of the 
corn, the wet will be a matter of less 
consequence, seeing that it would only 
have to lie a little longer upon the kiln 
without receiving any damage, as the 
hops do. This work comes, too, after 
the hop-picking, and after all the sum- 
mer and autumnal work for women and 
children is over, which, to all the other 
advantages of this crop, is one of .no 
small value to be added. 
There only remains to speak of the 
shelling of the corn. In Chapter VIII. of 
the treatise, paragraph 136, I spoke of 
the various tedious methods of getting 
the corn off the cob; but at the same 
time I said that I had written to Ame- 
rica for a thrasher, which would do the 
business with great celerity, and much 
better than by hand. To write to my 


friend at New York, was er pa 


like Burdett’s famous, profound, an 

philosophical observation, namely, that 
“to have was to have;” for here, to 
write was tohave. I got it, gave it to 
my neighbour, Mr. Jupson, at Kensing- 
ton; he has made others by it, which 
he sells at a very reasonable price; and 
he has given me one, which I call a 
thrasher, and not a machine, for reasons 
best known to myself and my friends in 
the hard parishes. This thrasher, work- 
ing in company with a man and a boy, 
wilt knock you off ten sacks in a day, 
and give them time to sift it and mea- 
sure it. You have the corn in the 
ear lying in the granary, and there you 
thrash it as you want it, either to use or 
to sell; and thus I conclude my in- 
structions with rd to.the raising of 


this corn and the ng of it to mar- 
ket, there only re ‘now for me 
to prove, that, bushel for bushel, it is, in 
every family, worth more than wheat ; | 
and this I shall do in a manner, not to: 
leave the fact in dispute any 
but the most perverse of human 
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The propositions I mean to maintain are 
as follows :—1. That our crops of the 
Cobbett-corn will be more than double 
in amount.than American crops, acre 
for acre. 2. That, that the Cobbett- 
corn is greatly superior to that of Ame- 
rica, both in weight and in qaality ; 
3. That, in weight of grain, the Cob- 
bett-corn is, at the very least, three 
times as great as that of wheat, acre for 
acre; 4. That a bushel of Cobbett-corn 
produces more flour than a ‘bushel of 
wheat; 5. And lastly, that the flour is, 
in the generality of families, of more 
value than the flour of wheat, pound for 
pound. 

' The quantity of crop of the Cobbett- 
corn, compared with the American, the 
former growed in England and the latter 
in America, is settled at once ; because 
the fact is notorious, that twenty bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre is the average 
crop in the United States of America 
If the reader will look into my Year's 
Resipence, he will there see the fact 
incidentally stated, and he will see that 
the statement was made upon the au- 
thority of a well-known farmer of Penn- 
sylvania, and as relative to the old and 
well-caltivated farms. He states the 
average of corn to be twenty bushels, 
and the average of wheat to be sixteen 
bushels: and it will be borne in mind 
that the Year's Residence was published 
at New York, concurrently with the 
publication of it in England. So that 
this fact relative to the American crops, 
is unquestionable ; and with regard to 
the amount of the crop of corn in Eng- 
land, leaving my crops out of the 
question, there is the testimony and ex- 
perience of Messrs. Clouting and Kent, 
that they are growing at the rate of ten 
quarters to the acre; there is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Isles, that he has growed at 
the rate of eight and a half quarters ; of 
Mr. Blunt, that he has growed still more ; 
and of Mr. Plumley, that he has growed 
twenty bushels of shelled corn upon 
thirty rods of ground, which is a hundred 
and six bushels to the acre, which is 
thirteen and two bushels. Now, 


these are all farmers; they speak with 
great caution, and are by no means dis- 
_ posed to exaggerate in favour of the 








corn; my own crop, I am not able to 
state the amount of with accuracy, 
Owing to my squeezed-up place, L have 
been compelled to gather. by slow de- 
grees, and to apply by slow degrees. [ 
began by sending three barrels of bags 
of corn in the ear to Van Diemen’s Lanp, 
What part of this world will there be 
for which I shall not have done some- 
thing before I come to the close of my 
labours? ‘The fleeing from Sidmouth’s 
dungeons (which dungeons he shall find 
that [have not forgotten) carried the 
culture of the Swedish turnip and 
mangel wurzel to the United States of 
America, and also carried a breed of the 
beautiful Sussex hogs. But as to my 
crop of corn, on my hundred and twenty- 
seven rods of ground, Mr. Sapsford has 
had four quarters and a half of shelled 
corn; so that here are five quarters of 
shelled corn, including more than a sack, 
or coomb, that went to Van Diemen’s 
Land in the ear. Here would be crop 
enough in all conscience; but I calcu- 
late that I have more than nine quarters 
besides this. ‘‘ ‘Io have is to have,’ as 
profound Burdett most convincingly re- 
marks, and | have it not all; for the pigs 
and fowls have had some. However, 
exclusively of a pretty large parcel eaten 
by the rats, some upon the ground, and 
some which they carried under a straw- 
rick, to the amount of four or five 
bushels of corn in the ear, I am con- 
vineed that I have growed, upon the 
hundred and twenty-three rods, fifteen 
quarters of shelled corn. Mr. Diddams 
speaks of several crops of a bushel of 
shelled corn to the rod; and that is at 
the rate of twenty quarters. to the acre 
of shelled corn. Mr. Diddams isa man 
of sound judgment, and of perfect ve- 
racity ; but Mr. Diddams speaks of the 
produce of small quantities of land. 
Upon the whole, however, every man 
must be convinced, that, upon the aver- 
age of fair corn.Jand, in good heart, 
and well cultivated, the a crop of 
Cobbett-corn in England will be ten 
quarters to the acre. Arthur Young, 
after an actual survey of the whole of 
the kingdom, states the average wheat- 
crop at three quarters to the acre; 80 
that here are three times as much in 
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bulk of corn as in wheat; though corn 
is only five months upon the ground, 
while the wheat occupies the ground 
the whole year, and in some parts of the 
country is actually standing upon the 

round more than awhole year. I have 
Somwianty seen one piece of land with 
the wheat three inches high, while 
wheat was standing uncut in the ad- 
joining piece. 

But, besides the bulk of crop, there is 
the weight of the crop; and in this re- 
spect the corn exceeds the wheat, bushel 
for bushel. Next, the corn exceeds the 
wheat weight for weight in produce of 
flour, which will appear, and indeed be 
incontestably proved, by the following 
statements, which I have from Mr. 


Sapsrorp, and which relate to the 


American corn as compared with the 
Cobbett-corn, as well as to the Cobbett- 
corn as compared with the wheat. 
These statements come from a man who 
has been in the flour-trade and the 
baking-trade all his life-time ; a man of 
great minuteness in his calculations and 
observations ; a man who understands 
the whole of the matter, from the tran- 
sactions at Mark-lane to those of the 
baker's shop, and his statements are as 
follows. Until this year, there was no 
Cobbett-corn that had been, except by 
myself, turned into four; and I, as well 
as Mr. Sapsrorp, had no idea that the 
corn growed here would be quite equal, 
bushel for bushel, to the American corn, 
in produce of flour. ‘The statements 
will show how completely and aggree- 
ably we were disappointed in this re- 
spect ; to these statements I now request 
the reader’s particular attention. 


POUNDS. 
Sack of Cobbett-corn ....++... 244 


Floor . eee eCPee eeeeeeee ee eeese 215 


Offal (sold at 3s. Gd. a bushel, of 
56 Ibs.).. eee @@ ee FP eevee eee 21 
Waste, in grinding... .+.++se0-- 8 


244 


—_—_— 


| POUNDS. 
Sack of American Corn.....+.- 224 





Flour coe cocccccccccccooceces 170 
GEA a cards cwredesied eek ailiedas 43 
Waste, iu grinding. ..... eeeees li 


224 

But let me not wrong the Yankees. 
The American corn, of which this is the 
account, was bought at Mark-lane; and 
as. it was the finest that Mr. Sarsrorp 
could find there, it would not be doing 
Jonathan wrong if I were to let this 
pass as his best corn; but, in order to 
show him my determination to. meet 
him fairly, 1 will give him an instance 
of his very best. In 1829, a merchant 
of the city ordered from New York, for 
Mr. Sapsrorp, fifty quarters of the finest 
American corn that could be got. In 
order that it might come without any 
possible injury, it was put into oak 
casks that cost eleven shillings each in 
America’ I saw it after its arrival, and 
it was the finest sampie of corn that I 
had ever seen in my life. There was not 
a single defective grain to be seen 
amongst it; yet, you will see that it 
fell, in point of flour, thirty pounds 
short (in a sack of four bushels of the 
Cobbett-corn), though it was ground by 
the same miller (Mr. Death), and dressed 
in the same manner. ‘The statement ie 


this :— 
POUNDS. 
The sack weighed’,..,.... 232 
BiOMP . 0600600600:00.600000 185 
Offal eeeece tere tesese oeeee 37 
Waste. ...e see 10 


The difference in the weight of 


the sack is only 121bs.; but here, you: 


see, are thirty-seven pounds of offal, in- 
stead of twenty-one, and ten pounds of 
waste instead of eight. 
Mr. Sarsrorp says that the American 
corn will not make so much bread, 
pound for pound, as the Cobbett-corn 3 
that the former is, in fact, a coarser 
thing than the latter; and that it is 
like what is called steely wheat, com- 
pared with fine plump rich wheat. 

We now come to a comparison of 4 


more important nature still; namely, | 
between'the produce of @  f 


a comparison 


Besides which, 





Ne nee : a = 
Ge a ee eee 


See pes 
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sack of Cobbett-corn and the produce of 
a sack of English wheat. Mr. Sarpsrorp, 
wishing to be very accurate as to this 
matter, applied to Mr. Symonds of 
Reading, for an account of the produce 
of some grindings of wheat, Mr. Sy- 
monds being a very celebrated dealer in 
flour. He got from him,a week or two 
ago, the following statements of two 
grindings ; one of the very best white 
wheat and one of red wheat. The 
wheat was not ground until the month 
of July last, so that it was old and dry ; 
and, as will be seen, the sack weighed 
precisely as much as my sack of Cob- 
bett-corn. The statements are as fol- 
lows :— 


POUNDS. 
+» 244 


Waite Wueat.—Weight of the sack 


Flour, including fine, seconds, and sharps 202 
Offal, pollard and bran......6-+....0.. 36 
Waste ee *#eeee FP ee eee Peewee CP ee eeeeee 6 


244 


Rev Wueat.—Weight of the sack .... 228 


Flour (including as above) .. ...+.+-+++, 176 
Offal (as above).....0 seeeesceceesenes 44 
Waste ....... ISTITITELITI TTT 8 


228 


So that you see the Cobbett-corn exceeds 
even this finest white English wheat, 
1S$lbs. upon the sack in produce of flour; 
and the red wheat exceeds it by 39lbs. 
upon the sack in produce of flour ; and, 
observe this, that the offal of the corn is 
worth 3s. 6d. the bushel. Mr. Death, 
who is a farmer as well as a miller, takes 
it at that from Mr. Sapsrorp, and [ 
should be very glad to have it; for 
having seen a sample of it, which, by- 
the-by, I carried with me to Winchester 
when I went to meet Jephthah Marsh 
and the Barings, to show to the far- 
mers, I would give more for it than 
for any barley-meal that I ever saw, 
bushel for bushel. I forgot to. state 
that Mr. Symonds’s grindings of wheat 
were in great parcels, and that, there- 
fore, they had the advantage over the 
single sack of Cobbett-corn, particularly 
in the article of waste. Mr. Kipping, 
whom I have mentioned amongst my 


CosBetTr-Corgn. 
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obliging correspondents upon the sub- 
ject of the corn, tells me, that a neigh. 
bour of his questions the accuracy of 
the comparative statement lately pub- 
lished in the Register, and that he in- 
tends to furnish me with his observa- 
tions upon the subject. He will now 
have ample means of doing this, and 
I shall be very happy to receive his 
communication. Mr. Kipping tells me 
that even his turkeys, fowls, and pigs, 
call, by their conduct, with regard to the 
corn, THE LIAR by his proper name. 
When the pigs were thus sensibly act- — 
ing, perhaps Mr. Kipping might have 
been reminded of his kind offer to give 
me a boar of that breed. When he 
can do it, and a white one if convenient, 
I shall be very much obliged to him. 
Every-thing is now settled, except the 
value of the corn flour compared with 
that of wheat, pound for pound; and I 
know well that the corn flour is, in any 
family of considerable size and of mode- 
rate living, a great deal the more 
valuable of the two. Of itself, it will 
not conveniently make bread; because 
it is not adhesive to the degree that 
wheat flour is; but mixed, one third 
with wheat or one-third with rye flour, 
and it makes better bread than wheat 
flour or rye flour will make of itself. 
Mr. Sapsford makes and sells the bread, 
one-fourth corn flour and the rest 
wheaten. He sells it at the same price 
as the wheaten bread, I believe; and, 
the only thing he has to complain of is, 
that he cannot get corn flour enough. 
I buy the bread, in preference to the 
wheaten bread; and every one finds, 
after eating the Cobbett-bread for some 
time, that the return to the wheaten 
bread is unpleasant. In puddings it is 
better than the wheaten flour; it is as 
good without eggs as the wheaten flour 
is with, and then it admits of all the 
variety of uses mentioned in_ my trea- 
tise, and. to which I beg to refer the 
reader. os ; .* ah 6% 

I have made this addition to my book 
much longer than I intended ; but I could 
not well make it shorter. It remains 
for me still to say something to those 

ntlemen who intend to plant corn, re- 
ative to the procuring of the seed. The 





/ 
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best way is to get it in the ear from those | out persons enough of whom it may be 
which the planter has seen grow it.| bought. It ought to be kept in the ear, 
Then you cannot be deceived. Not to/ until you are ready for planting. This 
purchase of a seedsman on any account; | is not absolutely necessary, but it is best: 
for, without any impeachment of his in- | the corn comes up quicker and stronger, 
tegrity, there is his ignorance of the/and so it would be with wheat and all 


matter. 
and more too; and it is impossible that 


There are fifty sorts of corn, | other grain. 


I now quit the subject with no inten- 


he should know one from the other. |tion of ever writing upon it again, with 
Yet if you get a wrong sort of corn you|a view to urge people to cultivate the 
have no crop; and this has been the /corn: | look upon the thingas done; [ 


case in hundreds of instances. 


[ have |anticipate the general cultivation of it, 


saved a great part of my this year’s crop, | and the abolition of corn bills for ever 


to sell fer seed ; and I have it hung up /and ever. 
best country in the world even for this 


in the rooms at Bolt-court, being a sight 


worth riding a thousand miles to see, | corn. 
France, says, that the growth of corn is 


the characteristic of good living and 
well-being in that country. He says 
that the cultivation of it is a sure mark 


and which may be seen by any gentle- 
man for nothing. I have had it tied up 
in bunches of ears four in a bunch; and 
I sell it according to the following 
table — 

CosseTr-corn. 


If planted in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 


8 inches iu the row, 
PRICE. 


#. 8. 
] Ear will plant nearly Two rops 0 0 
} Bunch will plant more than sEVEN 


d, 
34 
RODE, o oe vedcccvcccceccccces 01 0 
6 
6 


6 Bunches will plant more than 40. 
rods, or a quarter ofanacre,, 0 5 
12 Bunches will plant more thau 80 
rods, or half an acre .. ...... 0 10 
25 Bunches will plaut more than 
160 rods, or au acre ...s..4. 1 0 0 


Mr. Diddams tells me that he has six 
hundred and sixty-five sound ears, be- 
sides fifty soft ones, upon his rod and a 
little more of ground ; so that here are 
one hundred and forty-one bunches, 
which, at my price, would bring Mr. 
Diddams seven pounds one shilling! A 
pretty money-making concern, the 
greedy loanmongers will exclaim: and 
what. must. mine be, then, who have 
thousands of bunches! Faith, I must 
take care, or the Barings will begin to 
think me their rivals. ‘The truth is, 
however, that. | do not care a straw 
whether I sell it or do not, except that 
the sale of it would be a proof that.a 
good many persons are going to plant it. 
After all, even at my most extravagant 
price, it is cheaper seed-corn than wheat, 
acre fur acre; after this next year, it will 
be to be gotten in every part of the king- 





dom; and I have now, indeed, pointed | — 


July. 


I look upon England as the 


Arthur Young, in his Travels in 


that the people are well off, as far as 
nature is concerned: and he deeply la- 
ments that it wiil not ripenin England, 
but still he recommends it to be planted 
for the purposes of fodder. Poor Arthur 
Young turned Methodist before he died; 
and most likely repented of having sug- 
gested the means of sustaining the body, 
deeming that detrimental to the suste- 
nance of the soul; a’ principle upon 
which the pious teachers of that sect al- 
ways proceed ; and they, finding their 
followers difficult to be restrained 
from indulging their fleshly appetites, 
and failing in assistance from any other 
source, to make short and sure of it, 
they get into their houses and eat up the 
victuals themselves. My last words 
upon this corn subject I address to the 
labourers, and they are these :—God 
has sent you this corn for you to eat, as 
the reward of your labour in raising it: 


give it to the devil, rather than to a 


canting thief, who would make you be- 
lieve that it is God’s ee that you 
should be half starved, while that lazy 
thief is as fat and as sleek as a buck in 
Wau. COBBETT. 


Kensington, %5th November, 1831. zt 
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LYONS. ‘are charged each, as far as hevis con 
with the execution of the present. Ordinance,. 
As if for the express purpose of show-| _ « Given at. the Palace of the Tuileries, 


ing the stupidity of Brodie’s malignant | Nov. 24, 1¢31. 
stuff, on which I have commented in| ,,  Louts Partie, 
** By the King, 


the preceding pages, and the inutility “ The Presipenr of the Councit. 
of his swaggering corps of unstrap-| ‘ Minister of the Interior, 
ping attorneys and tax-eaters, as ap- * Casimir Perier.” 


plicable in the case of a population | NON-OFFICIAL PART. 
likethat of Manchester, comes this affair | 
L ' [shall oi t of | Paris, Nov. 24.—We announced yesterday, 
of BONS. SSNRN Five AB ACCOURL. OF | fpom a telegraphic dispatch from Lyons, dated 
this affair in the words of the Paris the 22d in the morniog,-that serious troubles 
papers; and when I have inserted these had taken place on the 21st in that city. ‘The 
accounts, | shall have to add some re- Gvvernmeut has to-day received two reports 


i a + | by an ordinary courier, both dated the 2ist in 
marks. This is a very important affair. the evening—one from the Prefect of the 


It may, before it be over, upset the Rhone, the other from Lieutenant-General 
government and dynasty of Lovuts Count Rouquet, commanding that division, 
Paritipre. [tis hardly in nature that that | The following are the facts that result from 


government should last long ; but: this | “es* Teports :—“* On Monday, the 2ist, at 





. ; seven o'clock in the morning, the silk- 
grand affair may lead to something that 
will settle it at once. ‘The last intelli- 
gence is, that the working people, whom 
the insolent wretches in this country, 


weavers, who inhabit the commune of the 
Croix Rousse, rose in a rebellious manner, and 
' barricaded the quarters which they occupied. 
They first assaulted several manufacturers ; 
they disarmed some National Guards, and 


who live upon the fruit of their tuil, prepared to march against Lyons. ‘This move- 
call the “‘ /ower orders,” the ‘‘ peasantry,”  meut was announced only by loud menaces 


and the “ mob,” were masters of the city, | against persons aud property. The authorities, 





and had demanded a million of francs ; 
or fifty thousand pounds sterling, asa 
ransom! Oh, the Devil, that Brodje’s 
battalion was pot there! There were 
six thousand regulars, it appears, and 


God knows how many regiments of | 


national guards ; the ‘lower orders” beat 
all these ; but what would. they have 
done against Brodie’s Salisbury-corps? 
However, let us now. hear the details. 


[From the Moniteur of Friday, Nov. 25.] 


OFFICIAL PART. 


** Ordinances of the King Louis Philip, 
King of the French. 

** To all present and to come greeting. 

“ We have ordained: and ordain as follows : 

** Art. 1. Our beloved sun, the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, and the Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, 
our Minister of War, shall immediately re- 
pair to Lyons. The Marshal Duke of Dal- 
matia is authorised to give all the orders that 
circumstances shal! require. 

** During the absence of our said Minister, 
the functions of Minister of War shall be per- 
formed ad interim by_Lieutenaut-General 
Count Sebastiaui, our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

** II, Our President of the Council, Minis- 
ter of the Interivr, and our Minister of War, 


being warned, immediately took measures, 
and sent troops against the rioters. All en- 
_deavours to disperse them by persuasion hav- 
ing failed, it was necessary to have recourse 
to force. The troops of the line and the Na- 
tional Guards prepared to repel these crimi- 
|nal aggressions ; the Prefect repaired to the 
spot; the workmen then desired to pariey. 

“The Prefect aud General Ordonneau, de- 
siring to stop the effusion of blood, in fact 
advanced towards them, but they had scarcely 
approached these madmen, when they were 
seized and made priouers. 

‘* At the same time General Roquet, who 
being sick had caused himself to be conveyed 
to the ‘Town-hall, directed troops to attack and 
surround the Croix Rousse: and, in fact, all 
the rioters were driven back into that com- 
mune. The armed force remained masters at 
all points, and occupied all the advances. 

“ Fresh overtures having been made by the 
rebels, General Roquet declared that the Pre- 
fect aud General Orconneau must be imme- 
diately set at liverty. The Prefect, in fact, 
immediately returned to Lyons, but the Gene- 
ral was detained. Affairs were in this situation 
ou the 2st. In the evening, truops, which 
had been sent fur from Bourguin and Lrevoux, 
were expected in the night of the 2ist. Amidst 
these seriuus troubles there are several mis- 
fortunes tobe deplored. National Guards, 
officers, and soldiers of the line, and several 
manufacturers have fallen victims to their 
courage. Among the latter M. Schirmer, is 
meutined. * . 

“As for the 22d, the state of tle atmo- 


_ Sphere has not ceased to hinder-the com 
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cation, the Government having received only 
that which was published yesterday in the Mo- 
niteur. The director of the telegraphs writes 
to-day to the President of the Council. * The 
telegraphic currespondence with Lyons is 
stopped by the state of the atmosphere at the 
post of Semur. The fogs are very tenacious 
at this season of the year, especially when 
there is no wind. The fog exists at this mo- 
ment at the post of Saffres, which is six 
leagues beyond Semur.’”’ 

This news has been affirmed to-day on 





(From the Messager des Chambres, dated 
Saturday, Nov. 26.) 

Paris, Nov. 25.—The post from Lyons had 
not arrived at eleven o'clock this morning; we 
have, therefore, uot received either the jour- 
nals or our private correspondence from Lyons, 
Grenoble, Nismes, Montpellier, Marseilles, 
and the whole line, 


| (From the Gazette de France, dated Saturday.) 


Paris, Nov. 25.—After quoting letters from 


‘Change, by a bulletin which the Government | Lyous, in the Quotidienne and the Constitution- 


caysed to be posted up. Letters of ‘the 22d in 
the evening were spoken of.. Nobody could 


| nel, the Gazette adds :— 


** Ail the letters from the banking houses at 


have received any, for no extraordinary courier | Lyous agree iu the following details :— 


had arrived. The Government itself only re- | 


ceived by the ordinary courier this news of 
the 2]st. 

Mr. Prunelle, ‘Mayor of Lyons, has set out 
to-day for that city. 


Paris, Nov. 25, four o'clock in the morning. 


P.S. The President of the Council has re- 
ceived, at midnight, an estafette, which a 
person high in office at Lyons. has succeede:| 
in dispatehiug to the Government. His let- 
ter, written on the 23d, at one o’clock in the 
morning, announces that the revolt of the 
workmen has recommenced—that they. have 
made themselves masters of the bridges, 
and intercepted the communications. The 
troops were defending the town-hall, the 
arsenal, and the powder magazine. General 
Ordonneau had been given up by the rebels. 

The writer,opened his letter again at five 
o’clock in the mornivg of the same day, to say 
that the Town Hall bad beeu evacuated, after 
an obstinate resistance, aud that it seemed 
that the authorities and the troops, as well to 
avoid a further effusion of blood as to combine 
their union with forces which they expected 
from several points, had retired by the Faux- 
bourg of Ss. Clair. 

Such are the only accounts that have reached 
the Government up to this hour. There is 
every reason to hope that the reports of the 
Prefect and the Geueral will arrive to-day. 

_ The National Guards aud the troups of the 
line have done their duty with equal courage 
and devotedness. This revolt, accompanied 
by threats of burning and pillage, is directed 
only against property aud industry. In such 
a case the issue canuot be doubtful, for it is a 
matter which concerns all citizens as well as 
the Government. The Government has im- 
mediately taken further measures. The Coun- 
cil met 


hotel of the President. 

Orders have beeu dispatched to send troops 
to.the of the The Prefects 
who were at Paris on leave of absence have 
heen ordered to return immediately to their 
eee Highness the Duke of 

sets out for Lyons this roa ca 
companied by the Marshal, Minister uf War. 





morning at three v'clock, at the 





‘© For these three days we have been in a 
state of siege, the whole quarter of the Ter- 
reau, the Capucius, and the environs, are 
closed. 

** Five p.w.—The cannon have been firing 
for these three hours on the people; and the 
people return the fire with advantage, because 
they are masters of the heights. M.Schirmer, 
partuer in the house of Desseuilly, was one of 
the first killed; also several artillerymen. M, 
Armand is daugerously wounded. 

‘* The weather has been very gloomy, and 
it has rained almost the whole day, so that the 
telegraph will hardly bave been able to work. 
If the same weather continues to-morrow, 
these particulars will reach very opportunely, 

** Seven p.M.—Forty of our National Guards 
are killed ; above 150 wounded. Desponiency 
hag filled every heart. When will this fright- 
ful carnage cease? The insurgents cry, 
‘ Long live Nap Jeon, Chief of the Republic |’ 

‘* The General and the Prefect bave been 
eight hours prisoners iv the hands of the in- 
surgents. They we.e not released till three 
cannon belonging to the Natioual Guards were 
employed, 

‘* Two of these cannon have fallen into the 
hands of the insurgents. 

‘At the departure of the post they were 
masters of all the heights that surround 
Lyvns.”’ 


( From the Constitutionnel.) 


Panis, Nov. 25.—Private letters arrived to- 
day from Lyons, dated the 21st, are not so 
cousolatory as the two official-publications. 
Most of them agree with the dispatches re- 
ceived hy the Government, in saying, that the 
iusurrection of the workmen has no political 
object. We read, however, in one of these 
letters, that the cries of ** Vive NM i.” 
were heard ; and in another, thatthe oe 
classes are’excited and directed by a faction 
the Congregatiun, which is very powerful in 
the city. The presence ofa person in the city 
who rendered bimself notorious in the san- 
guinary re-actions of 1615 has been looked 
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the’2lst is sufficiently affiicting. It is unfor- 
tunately two true that the blood of Frenchmen 
has been profusely shed by their countrymen ; 
and, what is more to be deplored, all the 
murders committed on this terrible day were 
not done with arms in the hand. Three as- 
sassipations are spokeu of, committed at the 
houses of three citizens.—According to a letter 
which we have not ourselves seen, disturb- 
ances have broken out at Grenoble. Persons 
corresponding with Lyens did not yesterday 
receive their letters. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter written by a young artiilery- 
man, the truth of which is guaranteed to us ;— 
**We are in av important crisis—since 8 
o’clock this morning, Nov. 21, the drum 
is beating to arms throughout the town. The 
workmen of the Croix Rousse have displayed 
the intention of coming down into the quarter 
of the Capuchins and the Terraux, to require 
the execution ‘of the new tarif. In fact, since 
eight o’clock this morning, masses of work- 
men have descended armed with pikes, mus- 
kets, and stones, on the side of St. Sebastian. 
They eucountered there a detachment of the 
national guard, who prevented their proceed- 
ing further. Threats were used on both sides, 
and the workmen very svon began to fire, and 
hit several national guards. It is said that 
the number of wounded is 150, and of the 
killed twenty. Probably the latter number is 
too much by half, Several attempts have been 
made to force the barricades which the rebels 
have formed in their quarter, but without 
success. A shower of stoves cempelled the 
national gan’ and the troops of the line to 
retreat. We left our quarters with our guus 
and lighted matches. It was quite necessary 
to establish a regular siege, but the impossi- 
bility of using guns was soon acknowledged. 


For those who knew the paths which lead to | 


the Croix Rousse, it is demonstrated, that it 
is impossible to force them. On yesterday 
Sunday) there was a review by General Or- 
onneau, appointed General of the rational 
guard at Lyons. He wished this morning to 
satisfy himself of the dispo-ition of the work- 
ing classes ; he was accompanied, it is said, by 
the prefect, but they were surrounded by se- 
veral hundred workmen, and made prisoners. 
It is now seven o’clock, and the place of con- 
test is tranquil—each party has kept his 
round. The workmen are still masters of 

eir entreuchments and of all the Croix 
Rousse. To surround such a place we require 
two or three regiments, and we have only 
one, The whvle of the national guards 
did not comply with the call, only three 
or four thousand men repaired to the ap- 
pointed spot. The artillery is placed at the ar- 
senal. We have just heard that M. Schirmer, 
the associate of M. Depouilly, is killed. Capt. 
B. is dangerously wouuded. We expect a 
tranquil night, but anticipate a terrible morn- 
ing. The Magistrates have wanted prudénce. 
For several days it was known that the work- 
menu were ng, aud yet the authorities were 


in a mauner surprised. Nothing was prepared, 


>. 


and even ammunition was not forthcoming till 
late, and then only in small quantities.” I¢ 
may be seen from this that the business was 
not over on the night of the 2lst, and reports 
are in circulatiou, that letters dated the 22d 
have reached Paris, announcing the recom- 
mencement of the contest. 


(From the Journal des Debats.) 


Paris, Noy. 25.—It is with the deepest pain 
that we vesterday received the confirmation of 
the unpleasant reports that were in circulation 
concerning Lyons. ‘The movement has no 
[agen features. For some time agitation 

as prevailed among the workmen, but the 
tarif fur the wages of the silk-mauufacturers 
was the only cause. On Sunday, the 20th, 
numerous mobs assembled at the Crvix 
Rousse, but they dispersed without furce being 
necessary; but in the evening the Magistrates 
were informed that great preparations were 
making for the following day. In fact, on 
Munday, from 10,000 to 12,000 workmen, 
mostly armed with muskets, and a great 
number dressed in the unifurm of the Na- 
tional Guard, assembled at the Croix Rousse, 
and came down into the town. The drums 
immediately beat to arms, and the National 
Guard, headed by its chiefs, went to meet the 
insurgents, The Prefect of the Rhone and the 
Commandant ordered the garrison under arms, 
which, unfortunately, was at this moment not 
very numerous ; the detachments of the troops 
of the line were distributed among the Na- 
tional Guard. 

It seems certain that the first shots were 
fired by the workmen at a company of the 
National Guard, posted at the end of the Rue 
des Cayuchins. Two National Guards were 
mortally wounded, All the efforts used to per- 
suade the rioters to disperse were fruitless 
After the legal summonses, several charges 
were wade, and they succeeded in driviug back 
the insurgents into the old suburb, now the 
town of Croix Rousse. That is their central 
point of union, and that is situated on one of 
the hills which command Lyous. The work- 
meu carried on the contest there with more 
boldness, and the firing was twice resumed. 
A detachment of National Guards, commanded 
by Gen. Ordonneau, supported by a company 
of the 66th, mounted the hill by a street 
that is very steep, and is almost wholly 
occupied by the houses of workmen. They 
had hardly reached a certain height be- 
fore a thundering discharge was made from 
almost all the windows. Takeu between two 
fires, and not haviug much ammunition, the 

were obliged to retreat, but uot without 
leaving some dead and some At 
this moment some of the workmen 
demanded a pariey, the Prefect and’ 
Ordouneau, willing to ~p the effusion of 
blood, weat in the midst of them, unaccom~ 
‘panied. They began to speak to them and 
persuade them to return to their duty, when 
they were surrounded, made prisoners, and 
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confined in a house. The Prefect was threat- 
ened to be hanged if he did not, before ten 
o’clock, deliver powder to the insurgents. 

LLieutenant-General Roquet caused the men 
who came to demand a parley to be instantly 
arrested, and sent a demand that General Or- 
donneau and the Prefect should be immediately 
set at liberty, otherwise he should shoot his 
prisoners and set fire to Croix Rousse. The 
General and Prefect were speedily set at li- 
berty; the former is said to have received a 
blow with a sword on the bead. Among the 
victims are M. Schirmer, a partner in the 
house of Depouilly, and an artist of great talent. 
Some other manufacturers have perished, and 
persons of great mildness have been wounded 
by paving stones, when they went among the 
workmen. It is hoped, bowever, that they 
will recover. On the side of the insurgents it 
is supposed that the loss has been greater. 
The grenadiers of the 66th, on seeing the of- 
ficer fall who commanded them, made a ter- 
rible. discharge. A great number of arrests 
have taken place. 


‘(From the Journal du Commerce of 
Saturday, Nov. 26.) 


Paris, Noy. 25.—No letters from Lyons 
having been received to-day, as appears by the 
official notice posted up on "Change, we have 
no details of what passed on the 22d, and 
even the events of the 20th are not perfectly 
known, 

We have received the Courier de St. Ain, 
which gives an ipteresting but evidently soft- 
ened account of the transactions of that day. 
This article concludes as follows :— 

** The dispersion of these workmen by force 
will, doubtless, cause numbers of them to re- 
treat into those parts of the Department of the 

in which are near Lyons. The geudarmerie 
is going to send all the men that can be spared 
to reinforce the brigades at that point; but 
the national guard especially is interested in 
the maintenance of order and respect to pro- 
perty, which the appeararice of these bands 


may endanger. 


“ Orders have been given to all the mayors 
of the Cantons of Monituel, Trevoux, Mexi- 
mieux, immediately to take such measures as 
are required for the public safety. We learn 
that the mayors of most of those communes 
had anticipated these orders at the first news 
of the troubles, and have stationed posts on 
all the roads ; their zéal and foresight are very 


fre The Namligechare of silks, drawn: from 
Lucca by civil wars ; from Vienna by heavy 









taxes ; had fixed for many years at Lyons 
py ate for ever attached to that 


\touched. The lettérs will be delivered to. - 





an inevitable change in the condition of hig 


manufacture.” 


Panis, Nov. 25, Ereven at Nicut.—We 
are happy to be able to give more satisfactory 
accounts from Lyons, The city was tranquil 
on the 23d in the afternoon, at the departure 
,Of the mail, which the insurgents suffered to 
| leave the city, nut to prolong the alarm which 
it — justly presumed must be felt in the ca- 
pital. 

The mail arrived this evening a little before 
nine ; beyond Melun it met the Duke of Or- 
leans aud the Minister of War. The Duke 
alighted from his carriage to make some in- 
quiries respecting the situation of Lyons, from 
amerchant in the mail, with his wife. He 
was able tolearn, as we have done, that on the 
23d, about three in the afternoon, the insur- 
rection had not taken any political character, 
the workmen were formed into regiments, 
and their chiefs had announced the penalty of 
death against any individual guilty of burning 
or pillage. It is said they even wanted to have 
this proclamation sanctioned by the Prefect, 
who remained in the city ; that magistrate 
had answered that his authority had ceased, 
but that he recommended them to content 
themselves with incarcerating the male- 
factors. 

Deplorable excesses had taken place be- 
fore this resulution was agreed on. Several 
magazines had been cleared, and the goods 
carried into the streets and burnt. At the : 
house of Mrs. Gueren, widow, all the house- 
hold furniture was thrown out of the windows, 
A coffee-house, on the Quai de la Saone, had 
been plundered and demolished. Serious acts 
of violence had been committed on several 

rsons. The yumber of killed on both sides 
is estimated at 600. At first it was said that 
workmen from the neighbouring towos had 
come tu join those of Lyons. This does not 
seem to be the case. ey 

The troops sent for from other places had not 
yet arrived. All the authorities had in fact left 
the city, except the Prefect, ‘who remained as 
a private individual, and whom he workmen 
respected, doubtless because he was favourable =~ 
to them on the establishing of the Tariff. 

These are the facts we have collected atthe | 
post-office, and from a merchant who arrived | 
this evening. 

We may add, that on the road.from Lyons 
to Paris, all was tranquil,» but uneasy. [tis — 
hoped that the mail, which was to leave Lyons 
on the 23d, will atrive to-night at the usual 
hour. ‘ 

That which arrived this has brought © 
and those of that city. They: are un- 
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orrow morning at’seven o'clock, It is said | 
that there are ‘nly about, 50 letters: written ra 
from Lyons itself, and that none of them are | 
addressed to the ministers, © = = © * & 
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(From: the Messager des Chambres, dated 
Sunday.) 

There is no description of alarming accounts 
that has not been circulated to-day at Paris, 
in the Bourse and elsewhere. One account 
was that Toulouse, anvther that Grenoble— 
now that Strasburg, then Montpellier, were 
in a state of insurrection. At the hour that we 
are going t» press, no dispatch has arrived 
to confirm these reports. We affirm that 
they are invented by malevolence. 

On Sunday, the 20th instant, the report be- 
came pretty general that the silk weavers were 
about to make a violent attempt for the estab- 
lishment of a scale of wages. Nothing 
was very distinctly stated as to the precise or 
special motive for this attempt, but sinister 
expressions were frequently uttered, and were 
calculated to excite the serious attention of 
the authorities, who were, from other sources, 
it is said, informed on the subject for several 
days. 

Orders were, in fact, given to the National 
Guards, who were to assemble on Monday 
morning, to preserve public order under all 
circumstances, We are uninformed why it 
was that the Guards had not appeared under 
arms, to.an imposing exteut until towards 
eleven o’clock—a period when the weavers 
had already completed the organization of the 
insurrection, and had made themselves abso- 
lute masters of the Croix-Rousse, where the 
labouring classes principally reside, 

From the first discharges, there were, on 
both. sides, several persons killed, and a great 
number wounded. Even women and infants 
were shot, and nothing was wanting that could 
Streugthen the horror of this catastrophe. 
The workmen who descended into the city 
when the contest tuok place returned to Croix- 
Rousse, the National Guard of which district 
they had on this morning disarmed. The 
workmen had also seized on the two cannons 
belonging to the National Guard, pointed 
them towards the city, erected barricades, 
and, in fine, fortified that faubourg as a mili- 
tary position. 

This position is naturally very strong, and 
they have continued, up to the present even- 
ing, the fusillade of the respective out- posts. 
Towards two o'clock, a detachment succeeded 
in turning the position, and in commanding it, 
by taking possession of the height. We are 
informed, but we can scarcely credit the 
statement, that an order extorted from Gen. 
Ordonneau, and signed by him, forced the 
Commandant of this detachment to abandon 
the position which he had taken. 

It is also said, that at fouro’clock the depu- 
ties from the workmen presented themselves 


| armed to the Municipal Authorities, and that 


they laid aside their arms at the Council-room, 
but upon the express condition of their being 
restored to them on their departure. We are 
not aware what propositions these deputies 
were the bearers of, but it is said that they 
declared, in the name of those who sent them, 
that the General and the Prefect should not be | 
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released unless they signed bonds for the furs 


-nishing of a certain quantity of arnts and ame 


inuuition, Every condition was refused. 

-On Tuesday, the 22d, the fusillade com- 
meuced ina the streets which bordered on Croix« 
Rousse, and continued during the day. The 
working population of Britteaux, of the Guillu- 
tiene, and Saint-Just, put themselves in mo- 
tion in the morning, apd towards ten o'clock 
General Roquet, who had planted a battery at 
the Gate Saint Clair to prevent the passage of 
the bridge Moraud and the bridge Lafayette, 
gave orders to fire on Britteaux, from which 


piace the workmen kept up a constant fire 


along the quays of the Rhone. In the course 
of the day barricades of boards and thick 
planks were erected on the quays of the Saone 
and the Rhone, on the bridges of the Saone, 
in the streets, &c. 

The shops of three armourers were broken 
open and plundered. In the evening, the 
military, and what remained under arms of 
the Natioual Guard, were shut up in the Place 
des Terreaux, and in the Hotel de Ville, 
where the authorities of the city and of the 
department were assembled. ‘The powder 
magazine of Serin, and the arsenal established 
at Anai, were carried towards the night. 

To-day, Wednesday the 23d, at two o’clock 
in the morning, the earnest requests of the 
civil authorities induced General Roquet to 
quit the city with the troops which he com- 
manded, consisting of the 66th Regiment, and 
several battalions of the 40th and 13th Regi- 
ments of the line. The workme had a post 
at the barrier St. Clair, and it attempted to 
intercept the retreating columns. A general 
discharge, and which it is said left only afew 
living among the workmen, opened a passage 
for the troops. We understand that General 
Roquet is encamped at Moutessier, anelevated 
position, which commands Croix Rousse, and 
is about a league from Lyous.— Precurseur. 

We have received the Lyons journals, from 
which we make the following extracts :— 


THE DAYS OF THE 21ST AND 22D NOVEMBER. 


The dykes have been broken, and the popu- 
lar torrent has inundated every part. We write 
in the midst of general disorder, and an uvea- 
siness which is momentarily increasing. The 
impressions which we receive are terrible; 
and we cannot yet foresee the issue of the 
sanguinary drama which is being performed 
before our eyes. 

It had been for several days announced that 
the silk-weavers, exasperated at not seeing 
their condition ameliorated, as was expected, 
had formed, for the purpose of obtaining the 
enforcement of a scale of wages, an offensive 
coalition, which was to burst forth last Sundays 
Nothiug, however, occurred, aud’ the day 
passed in the most perfect tranquillity. The 
National Guard, which was reviewed in ‘the 
morning, on the occasion of the installation 
of General Ordonneau as its Commander-ins 
Chief, had not the least excess to repress. 

Notwithstanding, however, sinister rumours 
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were circulated of a coup de main for Monday. 
The authorities were informed of ‘them, but 
they did not take any decided precautions for 
the maintenance of order. On the morning 
of that day, the generale was beaten in every 
part of the city. The National Guard took up 
arms, and, towards eleven o’clock, went in 
great numbers towards the Croix Rousse, where 
the workmen had assembledin great numbers, 
had erected barricades in a position to sustain 
an attack, and had already obtained advantage 
over some detachments of the National Guard, 
who, in their anxiety to hasten to the spot, had 
forgot that they were not sufficient in number 
to act against their opponents. 

Being repulsed with stones, they beat a re- 
treat, but not before several of them were se- 
verely wounded. 


(From the Gazette de Lyonnais.) 


The courier from Paris has not arrived at 
Lyons. He was stopped on the Faubourg de 
Vaise by the workmen. 

From the first of the morning, it was easy 
to judge that the struggle would be terrible, 
New troops had arrived—the 13th, aud the 
whole, or part, of the 40th of the line. The 
military authority had made its arrangements. 
On their part the workmen had not remained 
inactive, at least as far as it is possible to 
judge by the results of the second day. 

At eight o’clock, and even before, the firing 
recommenced in the direction of the Croix 
Rousse. It was kept up with vigour. Dis- 
charges of grape-shot killed or wounded a 
great many people. . At one time a report: was 
spread that the workmen, forced in their po- 
sitions, were retreating by the new fortifica- 
tions of Montessier, and that they would dis- 
perse in the country. It appeared, in fact, 
that the display of a considerable military 
force could not fail-of bringing about this. re- 
sult. Suddenly the news of important advan- 
tages obtained by the workmen circulated 
from mouth to mouth. The noise of the firing 
came nearer the interior of the city, so as to 
leave no sort of doubt upon the subject. 

It was known that the workmen had ob- 
tained ion of the barracks of the Bon 
Pasteur, and had disarmed the artillerymen 
who'occupied it. Almost at the same instant 
they made themselves master of the large es- 


tablishment of M, Brunet, in the quarter St.| proc 


Vincent. From this advantageous position 
they for some time kept up a heavy fire u 
the troops of the line intrenched in the Rue 
de l’Annunciade. —_ were ey other 
places of contest in different parts of the city. 

On every side barriers were raised, and the 
streets and quays were unpaved. It was an- 
nounced that the posts occupied on both sides 
of the Saone and Rhone by the national guards 
were in the power of the workmen; some of 
them fell a prey to the flames, and in others 
a sentinel was placed. 

Towards the Pont St. Vincent the military 


chests of the line were stopped, in the midst | par 
of a heavy fire. 
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The tocsin was sounded in the faubourgs 
and at St. Paul. 

A part of the 13th of the line, it is said, 
laid down their arms, and a similar report 
was spread respecting the 40th. 

It was annouaced, that at the gates of St. 
Clair a piece of cannon was taken by the 
workmen from a detachment of cannoniers of 
the national guard, The latter having made 
resistance, five of them were killed. While 
this piece was fired im the direction of the 
Quai St. Clair, that of the workmen of la 
Guillotiene swept the avenues of the Pont 
Moraud. We are assured, but hope the in- 
formation is not correct, that this bridge has 
been cut away. 

The bridges du Concert, de la Guillotiene, 
de l’Archeveche, and several others, are 
strongly fortified with barricades formed of 
Carriages and paving-stunes, 

The Corps de Garde of the Place Belcour is 
in flames. 

It is stated that several posts of the [line 
have been disarmed. 

We may say, that everywhere (and the 
people generally have had the same oppor- 
tunity of seeing aud learning as ourselves) 
the workmen have found an echo. Even wo- 
men and children act and speak in the most 
hostile manner agaiust the authorities. 

It is said that a band, composed of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty individuals 
paraded several quarters, crying, ‘* Vive la 
Republique!” 

Some workmen, unconnected with the city, 
arrived in the night of this morning. They 
state that they are to be followed by a great 
many others. A report is current, that the 
town of Tarare is completely in a state of in- 
surrection, and that some gendarmes, the 
bearers. of dispatches addressed by the autho- 
rities of that town to the general commanding 
the division, fell into the hands of the work- 
men who guarded the dispatches. 

Several couriers, who had been sent in 
different directions, experienced the same fate. 

This-afteraoon, at three o’clock, a Procla- 
mation, signed by the Prefect, the General, 
and, it is said, the individual filling the office 
of Mayor, has been placarded in quarter 
uot in possession of the workmen. 

This morning General Roquet published a 
lamation of a different tendency. It ie 
said that his wounds, which were beginning to 
heal, have broken out again, and that he was 
forced to return to his hutel. 

The noise of cannon and musketry only 
ceased at night.—According to the information 
which we have been able to obtain, the follow- 
ing is the present position of the combatants :— 

e workmen are masters of all the fau- 
bourgs the streets which lead from the Ter- 
reaux to the Croix Rousse, and the entire city, 
with the exception of the large square com- 
prised between the place de l'Herberie, and 
the rue Neuve to the south, and the streets 
allel with the place des Terreaux to the 





foot of the Croix Rousse on the north, This 
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uare is occupied by the troops of the line, 
who are also masters of the,Quai St. Vincent, 
the adjacent streets, aud the powder magazine, 
a post fur the preservation of which the most 
incredible effurts have been mace. 

The greater part of the honses situated near 
the Hotel de Ville, where all the authorities 
are assembled, and in the quarters which we 
have just described, are occupied in a military 
manner by the troops of the line. 

The number of victims of this frightful day 
is not known; but would it be an exaggeration 
if the number of dead and wounded were to 
be estimated at 1,000 or 1,200? 

May the official documents diminish the 
gravity of the statements of the multitude, 
and, above all, may the workmen of Lyons 
and the soldiers become cénvinced that they 
ought to cease a war of extermination. 

P.S. General Ordonneau was, at three 
o’clock this morning, set at liberty. We have 
heard that a large sum was _ paid for his ran- 
som, as well as for that of the Prefect. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, the work- 
men, exasperated by the firing from the win- 
dows of the piace des Terreaux aud the vici- 
nity, set fire to two or three houses with light- 
ed fagots ; but we have not heard the conse- 
quences of these incendiarisms, This quarter 
is unapproachable. 


It is truly curious to observe how 
exactly the newspaper-men in France 
chime in, in cases like this, with the 
newspaper-men in England! First, 
There is nothing political in the motives 
of the insurgents. Seconp, The insur- 
rection is caused by the want of education 
in the insurgents, who, if they were 
properly educated, would be quite sen- 
sible that their distress did not arise 
from: any of the measures of the Go- 
vernment, nor from any want of justice 
and liberality on the part of their em- 
ployers. Complete, however, as was 
the absence of all political motive, the 
working people did, it seems, advance 
to the charge, and defeat their op- 
ponents, under the cry of “ Long live the 
Republic!” The want of education 
does seem, indeed, to be a cause more 
founded in reason; for who can deny 
that it requires no .common portion of 
education, aud that *possessed in no 
common quantity, tf make a worki 
man clearly perceive that the Govern- 
ment does not at all contribute to his 
distress by taxing every-thing that he 
cousumes in order to-get money, to 
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heap more than a million a year on 
Louis-Philippe and his family, and to 


| pay the interest of a debt contracted by 


the Bourbons to pay the holy-alliance 
for putting those Boucbons upon the. 
throne, and for giving immense sums to 
the old Noblesse, whom the Repub- 
licans drove out of the country. To 
make a working man see that this does 
not tend to augment his distress, his 
EDUCATION must, I confess, be of a cha- 
racter singularly refined. Then, again, 
when he sees his employers living in 
splendour ; not at all complaining of 
the taxes; seeming to say that all 
is as it should be, while he and his fa- 
mily are starving, though working six- 
teen hours in the day; when he sees 
this, a very powerful education is cer- 
tainly necessary to make him believe 
that neither his employer nor the Go- 
vernment is in fault! The disease in 
both countries is one and the same; it 
is the weight of the taxes, doubles in 
both countries, by a lessening of the 
quantity of money. The diminution of 
the quantity which has taken place here 
must have been accompanied with a 
proportionate diminution of the quan- 
tity of money in France, and in every 
other country in the world. This is 
only one cause, however, of the suffer- 
ings in France; for the positive pres- 
sure of the taxes there is very great, 
though not so great as it is here. At 
Paris, the Nationa, Guarp, as it is 
called, are the fundholders, of whom 
Louis-Philippe is the greatest; but 
Paris is not to France what London is, 
to England.. The resources must chiefly 
come from the country; as long as that 
debt exists, there can be no tranquillity 
in France; and when the debt shall 
cease to exist, then will come the Re- 
public ! | + 
It is singularly perverse in Doctor 
Black, particularly, to protest against 
holding out to the working people any 
hope, that the Government has the power 
to better their lot. Why not hold out 


ng |the hope, Doctor? You are, every. 
of your tife, tellin sco we 
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mean _to tell. us that the boroughmon- 
gers tax us, and apply the taxes to their 
own use, which makes them wallow in 
wealth, and makes some of us half 
starved.. Well, ther, Doctor, if we were 
to jerk, or rather if the Government 
were to jerk, the hands of ,the borough- 
mongers out of our pockets, should not 
we be better off than we are; and would 
not the labouring man, who must now 
pay 9s, Gd. for a bushel of malt, be bet- 
ter off, if he could get that malt for four 
shillings a bushel? I put that question 
home to you, Doctor. Well, then, it 
is a monstrous piece of impudence to 
say that the Government has not the 
power to'take off the malt-tax ; and, 
therefore, it is to tell a falsehood or to 
be a driveller, to say that the-Govern- 
ment has not the power of relieving the 
working people. In France, as here, 
all is and monopoly; both of 
which are upheld by the systems which 
the governments pursue : these evils go 
on producing greater and greater effect 
every day: the working part of the 
community always suffer more in degree 
than the other parts ; the working part 
consists of the millions; they will en- 
dure only to a certain point, and when 
they will endure no longer, the whole 
fabric of the system, after rockiag to 
and fro for a while, comes tumbling 
down upon the heads of. its upholders, 
disap from ‘our sight, and (to be 
bombaéstical), “like the baseless fabric of 

a vision, leaves not a wreck behind.” * 
Doctor, do you remember that, at the 
making of the peace of 1815, the Courier 
and the bloody Old Times suggested 
the necessity of compelling France to 
have A GREAT DEBT, in order that 
great numbers of people of property 
might be interested in upholding the 
Bourbons; and in order that France 
might be unable to go to war to disturb 
her neighbours? If. you do~ not re- 
member this, I do, and can turn to the 
‘at anytime. ‘The scheme suc- 
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swept away ; and in all human proba- 
bility it will end in creating a RE- 
PUBLIC,, that horrible spectre, to lay 
which for ever we contracted. in debt, 
dead-weight and poor-rates, perpetual 
pic ae to the amount of eight hun- 
dred millions, in addition to what existed 
before the war began. If that frightful 
Spectre should rise up again, and that 
too before a reform to satisfy the people 
be made, those who plotted the debt of, 
France in 1515, will feel, in right 
earnest, the consequences of their hellish 
policy. 

But, Doctor, why tell the people that 
they cannot receive relief from the Go- 
vernment? Why tell them this, if you 
think that reform will bring them no’ 
relief; and at the same time call upon 
them to.form Political Unions; call 
upon them. to strive at elections; call 
upon them to fight as for their lives, in 
order to get that very reform, which, 
according to you, can do them no goog ? 
This is as bad as the Liar, who called: 
upon the people at Preston. to vote 
unanimously, that the Reform Bill 
would have done them no good; while, 
in the same breath, the stupid oaf 
boasted that he had voted for the bil! 
Come, come, Doctor, adopt my thirteen 
Manchester propositions ; tell your rea-; 
ders that the bill would have effected, 
all that; and then you may lament the: 
loss of it (for you will never see it 
again !) with perfect consistency at any 
rate. . 4 a 





» 


DADDY BURDETT. 


I atways said, that this daddy | al 
himself atthe head of the National Pe- 
litical Union, in order to prevent. it 
from producing any real effect in fur- 
thering the cause of reform. And, I 
now understand, that, finding he could 
not keep it under his control, he has 
withdrawn his name from it! This 
fellow appears to be resolved to make 
word that I are seg said 
agains t ; but, to say be truth, none 
but most besotted creatures, have ad- 
hered to him since the year 1818, when 
I made a full-and fair exhibition of his 
conduct and character. Sale a 
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A new edition, with very great addi- 
tions, of my CORN BOOK is just 
published, price five shillings. 

Also, No. 8 of the HISTORY of 
GEORGE IV., price sixpence. This 
Number contains an account of the cu- 
rious intrigues of 1813, relative to the 
Princess of Wales; and it shows to 
young men that Cocky Waithman has 
not at all changed, but is now just the 
same man as he was then. 


Also, ,TWOPENNY TRASH, for 
December, 1831. 


I have no room to insert an account 
of any part of the fires that are blazing 
throughout the country ; but I cannot 
refrain from addressing one word to the 
farmers, and that is this: Be you as- 
sured, my friends, that this plague of 
all plagues, this terror of all terrors ; 
this curse, which makes England a sort 
of hell upon earth, is never to be put a 
stop to, until the labourers have an ex- 
change for their labour, good victuals, 
good drink, and good clothing; by the 
using of any other means, you will only 
harass your lives, and finally effect 
your own ruin. ‘The yeomanry cavalry 
swords are of no use; their carabines 
are of no use; their menacing attitude 
is of no use; even the gallows, or, 
rather, the chance of the gallows, is of 
no use; nothing can put a stop to these 
fires but conciliation; and a hungry 
belly knows of no conciliation. 
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Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, Novemser 25, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 


FULLER, C., Bridge-town, Barbadoes, and 
Paradise-row, Islington, merchant. 
THWAITES, J., Euston-square, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


PRENTICE, W., High-st., Southwark, iron- 
monger, 


Gazetre AND Markets. 


THOMAS, R.,Glyno, Glamorganshire, cattle- 
dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ADAMS, J., and A. Kettelty, Fenchurch-st., 
tailors. 

BATEMAN, J., Southampton-builds., agent. 

BATTAMS, W., Hardingstone, Northampton- 
shire, grazier. 

BAWLER, F., Bath, baker. 

BENNELL, J., Kennington-lane, boarding 
and pp mage ee 

CROXFORD, C., Iver, Buckinghams,, shop- 
keeper. 

EYLES, J.E., Canterbury, hatter. 

FOX, W., Compton-street, Clerkenwell, mill- 
wright. 

GROSJEAN, F., Piccadilly, hatter. 

HOLGATE, E., Mitchell-street, St. Luke's, 
carpenter. 

JENKINS, J., Portsea, pork-butcher. 

LAXTON, W., Holborn, and Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, auctioneer. 

LEES, W., Newton-Moor, ‘Cheshire, cotton- 
spinver. 

LOMAX, J., Robert-street, Adelphi, money- 
scrivener. 

LUCAS, J., Cromer-street, Brunswick-square, 
builder. 

MARTIN, F., Cheapside, ribbon-manuf. 

MASON, W., Margaret-street, Cavendish-sq., 
and Doddington, Oxfords., axle-tree manuf. 

MAYELL, W., Exeter, jeweller. 

NICHOLLS, R., Bath, silversmith. 

THOMAS, W., Broad-street, Bloomsbury, 

victualler, 

TURNER, J., Great Portland-st., Oxford-st., 
tailor. 

— H., High-st., Newington, china- 

ealer. 

WHITE, W., Manchester, livery-stable-keeper. 

WILLMOTT, F., Old Windsor, carpenter. 

WOOD, S., Strand, boot and shoe-maker. 

WRIGHT, A. J.C., and W. H. Buckmaster, 
New London-street, Cratched-friars, wine- 
merchants, 


TuEspay, Novemser 29, 1631. 


INSOLVENT. 


SAUNDERS, S., Great Coram-street, Russell- 
square, boarding and lodging-house-keeper. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


MENDELSON, H., Manchester, jeweller. 
SHEPPARD, J., Lechdale, Gloucesters., baker. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ASHLEY, W., and W. E. Ashley, Gainsboro’, 
Lincolnshire, merchants. ; 
BELL, R., Cloth-fair, grocer. 
BOURNE, S., New Bridge-st., printer. 
greek W.,, a Castle-st., Cavendish-sq- 

ging-house-keeper. : ‘ : 
CHINN, T., Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorganshire, 





linen-draper. 
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COTTON, T., London-road, Southwark, and! ment than that to which the sellers seemed 


Paradise-row, Chelsea, boot and shoe-maker. 
DEMOND, W., Launceston, Coruwall, book- 
seller. 4 


DICKINSON, J., Earnest-st., Hampstead-rd., 


victualler. 

FARRAH, J., Hatfield, Hertfordshirey coal- 
merchant. 

FREE, R., Rotherhithe, commission agent. 

GUEST, H., Manchester, woollen-draper. 

HART, H., and J. Davies, King-st. Hammer- 
smith,and Monmouth-st., St.Giles’s, clothes- 
salesmen. _ 

HOMEWOOD, T., Pollard’s-row, Bethnal- 
green, brewer. 

KENSETT,P.,Kingston-upon-Thames,farmer. 

KNOWLSON, W., W. Skin, J. Billington, A. 
Baylis, and D, Allison, Ashton-under-Line, 
and R. Blackwell, Sheffield, drapers. 

NUTTALL, S., Heywood, Lancashire, grocer. 

PEIRCE, W., Bartholomew-close, wine-mer. 

RICE, B , Neath, Glamorgans., linen-draper. 

ROBINSON, J., Nottingham, victualler. 

SIDDERS,T., Birchington, Kent, dealer iv pigs. 

SKINNER, R., Thorverton, Devons., farmer. 

SNELSON, J., Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, victualler. 

SNELSON, T., Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, wheelwright. 

STEVENS, J., Bread-street, Cheapside, and 
Shepperton-st., Islington, warehouseman, 

STUBER, C., Leader-st., Chelsea, baker. 

oe G. R., Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., 
tailor. 

THORPE, G., Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolns., 
scrivener, 

THORPE, J., Usselby, Lincolushire, dealer in 
wool. 

WIGHT, R., Painswick, Glocesters., clothier: 

WILLIS, G., Haymarket, oilman. 

WISE, J., King’s-road, Chelsea, cow-keeper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


ANDERSON, R., Crossford, retail grocer. 

ARNOTT, G., Edinburgh, oilman. 

HAXTON, R., Potterow, Edingburgh, jeweller. 

ee » N., Ballaphetrish, Tyree, 
trader, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-EXcuanGce, NOVEMBER 
28.—Our supplies have been, since this me 
se’nnight, of English and Irish wheat, Englis 
and Scotch barley, Euglish malt and flour, 
Irish oats, and Foreign linseed; great; of Eu- 
Se beans and peas, mustard and bemp seeds, 

otch wheat, Irish flour, Foreign peas, rye, 
and rapeseed, moderately good; of 

wheat, barley, and flour, as also seeds 
not a fnentioned, from all quarters, very 
limited. 


This day’s market was very well attended 
but as the pretty generally abundant 


tares, 
Forei 


eaeel da 
state of the supply of British corn and flour 
induced them to anticipate a greater abate- 





willing to submit, the trade was throughout 
dull; with wheat, barley, boiling peas, and 
malt, at from ls. to 2s. per quarter beneath 
Friday’s quotations, or from 2s.'to 35. beneath 
those of this day se’nnight ; with oats, beans, 
and peas at their last week’s prices. Flour is 
expected to fall 5s. per sack before the close of 
the market. Canary seed has looked consider- 
ably upwards ; with other seeds the trade is 
very dull at last Monday’s currency, 


Wheat .cccccececcccccccce Sabe to 658; 
Rye ..cccsecse eeeeeeeesese 34s. to 38s. 
Barley .... 27s. to 33s. 
GMS se cocces cece 34s, to 42s, 
Peas, White eeees te esee ed 35s. to 408, 
Boilers .. 40s, to 48s, 

















—— Grey .....  ccccccce 368, to 428, 

Beans, Old .. cece secececees 405. to 425, 

(ere re . 4s. to 45s, 

Oats, Potatoe ..!...... . 2s; tw 30s, 

Poland ccc vovs voccce: 246, £0 378. 

Feed Ce eece testes eee 19s. to 24s, 

Flour, per sack .....6.e00.. 60s, to 655, 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new... 50s, to 54s. 





Pork, India, new ., 125s. Ud. to 127s. 6d. 
Pork, Mess, new ... 67s. 6d. to —s. per bark. 
Butter, Belfast ....100s. to —s. per cwt, 
Carlow ..... 100s, to 104s, 

Cork ......98s. to —s, 

Limerick .. 98s, to —s, 
Waterford., 94s. to 98s, 

Dublin ....95s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 64s, 

—— Gloucester, Double, , 56s. to 65s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 50s, to 54s. 
Edam ...,...46s. to 52s. 

Gouda ,..... 44s. to 48s, 

Irish. ... +... 62s. to 705. 


























Hams, 


SMITHFIELD—November 28. 

This day’s supply of beasts was rather great : 
of each kind of small stock rather limited. 
Prime beef, mutton, and veal, met with a 
tolerably ready sale at an advance of about 
2d. perstone. The trade with pork was some- 
what brisk ; with inferior beef, mutton, and 
veal dull at Friday’s quotations. Beasts, 2,634 ; 
sheep and lambs; 17,820; calves, 106; pigs, 
180, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Dee. 2. 


The arrivals this week are large. The 
market very dull and prices rather lower. 





THE FUNDS. . 


. Cen Fri. | Sat. |Mon. Wed. Thur. 
oe, a } 83 a 23434 634 635. 

























































































































































































" tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 


‘the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 


- 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 


COBBETT'S Spelling-Book; 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This I have written by way of 


A Ste tone to my own 
ar; 


Such athing having been frequently sug- 
gested tome by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
‘Mr. James Paut Cosspetrr.—Being a Plain 


and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 


bouring and middling classes of the English |; 


nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as an y could, and 
in all their details. Jt includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
jJaying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and ou the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s, 


6.. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


ing ; of the planting, on the cultivd on | 
the pruning, and onthe cutti "ej 


down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods, P l4s. bound 
in boards, ce. ? 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
Bank 


kof England, the Funds, and all the | 
opr nae re oft 


Mr. Cosserr’s Books. 


teresting Trial ought to 
in England. The 
is more than wo 
Advertiser. 


tA Justice. tome tee eee ee eaweeet 
$e n on First Principles of Go- 
’ vernment....... 
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8, SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub. 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken. 
ness; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. Tha 
Unnatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of orbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards, 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 

To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 





ABUSES OF THE CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
HE general outcry against the abuses of 
the Church, and its enormous con- 

sumption of the national wealth, have given 
rise toa plan for forming a Society for the 
Diffusion of Accurate Information respecting 
the present State of the Church Establishment, 
and particularly in regard to useless dignities, 
sinecures, pluralities, non-residence, ect 
of hospitality, abuses of trusts, the condition 
of the ministering clergy, and unjust and op- 
pressive exactions of tithes; but without any 
reference to the spiritual doctrines of the 
Church. Those gentlemen who desire to assist 
io ing the above plan into effect are re- 
paar to signify their intentions (if by letter, 
post-paid) to WitniaM EaGLe, Esq., No.1, 
Garden-court, Temple. 





New Edition of Tae Triat 
for “ the order of CHOPSTICKS,” 
This Day is Published, Price only Sixpence, 
a New Edition (the Fifth) of 
COBBETT’S TRIAL, 
With Extracts from the Preface to the 
American Edition. 


‘Thetrueh of the Special Commissions 
Pi reais? Sa of this deeply-in- 


read by every man 
ce is but Sixpence, and it 
the money.” —Manchester 


REPRINTS FROM PAINE. 
&. 


Common Sense, with an introduction 


written for this Edition.... Peeeevere 


o.lUC<C re 
~o wo 


London: W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row ; 


J. Cleave, 27, Kine- Snow-bill ; Watson, 
33, Winduill-street, Finsbury Purkiss, Wat- 
Richard Gorway, 11, Crown-street} Soho 
19, Greville-street, 
Booksellers... 


street; 
05 W. 
tee seh. : 
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